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RSUBSN: HIS BOOK 

Being of sound mind and poor 
health, I want to leave a Uttle 
memento of my footprints on 
the sands of time. Therefore 
I have written a book. This 
book b original — I wrote it my- 
self. That b why I am selling 
it. For a copy address with 
one dollar attached, 

"Reuben,'* 
Centralia, Missouri. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By Walter Williams. 

nAN is the only smiling animal. His 
cousins^ of lower animal type, smile 
not. They growl and jower— or 
mayhap grin — and break bones. 
Man has the saving grace of humor 
that makes the smile come upon his countenance 
and at times renders it vocal^ which vocal smiling 
we call laughter. 

The mission of the humorist is to make men 
smile. In a world where Grief walks ever on the 
public highway and Pain is man's companion spirit 
the mission of the humorist is high and holy. 
Laughter lengthens life. The ability to smile and 
the reason therefor gives strength and sustenance. 
The humorist is a benefactor of the human race. 
He drives away sorrow, puts courage into fainting 
hearts, chases the clouds from the sky. He is both 
tonic and anesthetic. A real humorist in fact is 
an entire medicine chest. 

Missouri has had little time to develop humorists. 
Her people have been too busy conquering the Wil- 
li 
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demess and building a State. The humorist is a 
product of less strenuous times. One^ however, 
has come from within the borders of Missouri who 
still makes the world glad with his mirthful speech. 
Wherever there is innocent laughter Mark Twain 
is known and loved. This volume introduces an- 
other^ Morton H. Pemberton^ or to employ his 
humorously suggestive pen-name, Reuben. 

Mr. Pemberton is a native Missourian. He was 
bom in the Kingdom of Callaway and attended 
Westminster College and the State University. 
At the University he took the two highest medals 
for oratory. He has practiced law, edited a news- 
p per, traveled in Europe, taken active part in 
politics and made notable success on the lecture 
platform. This volume contains some of the good 
things he has written and spoken. He has a most 
attractive style, his humor is untarnished by coarse- 
ness, and the touches of pathos are never overdone. 

The volume is its own best commendation. Those 
who begin its reading will not willingly lay it 
aside until they have read with enjoyment every 
page. Those who have read "Reuben" will wish 
to hear him on the lecture platform and to read 
more from his graceful pen. 



REUBEN: HIS BOOK. 

FROM PLOW SHOE TO PATENT 
LEATHER.* 

PA SAID that I had better not come to Co- 
lumbia to speak — ^that I didn't have any 
reputation^ but Ma said to just go ahead 
and rent me a dress suit^ and it wouldnH 
make any difference then who I was in Colum- 
bia. 

I was afraid I couldn't rent one; I heard there 
was going to be a dance in town to-night^ so I tele- 
phoned over to hold one out for me — ^that's the 
reason it don't fit. 

But I don't care anything about a reputation — 
I couldn't keep one if I had it. Both my parents 
have good reputations though. My Ma is fifty 
years old and she never was in jail a day in her 
life, and my Pa is fifty-six years old arid he never 
was arrested but once< — ^that was in 1863. The 
only thing against them is that they have one son 
in debt. When I was here at the University I 
tried to do too much work, and broke down — I have 
been broke ever since. 

My Pa always told me to grow up big, and be 
a lawyer, or a preacher, or a professor, so I 
wouldn't have to work. That's why I am here to- 
night — I don't like to work, and then this kind of 
exercise is good for the health. I feel better in an 

^Delivered Mlisourl Unlyenlty 1000. 
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atmosphere like this^ where the thermometer is 
about $80 above zero. 

This is the first time anybody ever had to pay 
anything to see me. I feel like a circus. After 
all^ the world is a big circus^ and every man is a 
little side show — that's the reason so many people 
try to make such a big show in the world. Some 
of these side shows you have to pay to see^ but 
most of them you can see through free. It embar- 
rasses me to be on exhibition^ and have people pay 
to look at me. That's the reason you see my con* 
science hurting me. I didn't want to charge any- 
thing for this lecture^ but the Independent said 
that the ladies in Columbia never would go to a 
free show. 

It took me three days to write this lecture — ^and 
it looks like three days' labor by a graduate of the 
law department of the University ought to be 
worth twenty-five cents. I am glad we have taken 
in enough to pay the rent on my clothes. Every 
fellow who wears a dress suit is not able to pay 
the rent. 

I shall never forget when I was a freshman in 
college. I have never known as much since. I re- 
member well the day my mother untied my red ban- 
danna from my neck^ and bought me my first white 
handkerchief. I remember when she said my lit- 
tle brother could finish wearing my striped shirts 
and dressed me in a shirty all white^ with a straight- 
up collar and neck tie^ already tied. Gremember 
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well the day that I failed to wipe all of the sugar 
from my mouth and my mother took me out behind 
the old smoke house and turned me wrong side v^ 
Long will I remember the day she packed my lime 
valise^ and tagged it "Reuben," Columbia, Mis- 
souri. I had lived on the farm all of my life, and 
then for the first time, I realized that I was get- 
ting big enough to get off it. Then it was that I 
began to see the beauties of agricultural life fad- 
ing away. I knew that I could no more go out and 
call the rooting swine for their noon-day soup. I 
knew that hands, not my own, would henceforth 
thin the little waving stalks of corn. I realized 
that my connection with the old gray mule and the 
double-shovel plow handles was about to be sev- 
ered forever. I knew that I could no more put my 
book in my hip pocket, when my father sent me out 
to work, and sit under the old shade tree, and watch 
the waving fields of grain, and read in God's book 
of nature, and dream of manhood, love and home. 
I knew it would no more be my pleasure to standi 
at evening time, and see the lowing cows come 
from their daily graze upon the hillsides to give 
joy, and happiness, and milk to their hungry chil- 
dren at home. I thought of the happy hours when 
I sat upon the water's bank, with pole in hand, 
and tried to feed the hungry fishes with the little 
mellow worms of the dirt — and I remembered the 
lofty thoughts, and the deep feelings, which moved 
my being, as I sat in the solitude of those mo- 
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mentf^ and drank in the brook of natore'i tweets^ 
and listened to the whistling winds^ and the merry 
music of the heavenly harmonies. Then I knew 
what the poet meant when he said: 

There is music in the sighing of a reed, 
There is music in the gushing of a rill, 
There is music in all things, if men had ears, 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres. 

Bnt I knew that the days of my fishing hook 
were gone^ and that henceforth I would have to fish 
for suckers — outside of the waters. I knew that I 
could no more rove the woods in snow time^ and that 
my gun and my dog and the little rabbits could all 
lie down together. 

But these scenes of boyhood's happy days are 
gone. "The things I once could see I now can see 
no more." But, my dear student friends, you will 
see these things again. A few more days and your 
patent leathers will be turned into plow shoes^ and 
your canes into hoe handles. But let not your heart 
be troubled. I know to walk down on one side 
of a corn row, and to come back on the other, will 
be a little tame and dull for awhile, but bye and 
bye, you will again love to hear the sweet songs of 
the birds of the air as they fly over your head, and 
as the plow glides along, turning over the rich 
crumbling soil, you will enjoy beholding the little 
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pale stomachs of the wiggling fish worms at your 
feet. 

Out in the open fields^ nnder the broad clear 
skies^ where smishine and rain^ and soil^ promise 
plenty, and where mother, brother and sister are 
sheltered near by, waiting with laughter and song, 
to welcome you from your daily toil, will be better, 
than midnight study of science and language, and 
dreams of cum laude — that never wtU come. 

But there is a rainbow of hope in every cloud, 
and a joy note in every distress — it is soon to be 
yours to find these keys, and notes upon the great 
instrument of life, and with sympathetic touch 
play the little tune of "Home, Sweet Home." 

But to me this home and these scenes are no 
more. Now I can not go into my mother's room, 
and read over the old family fire-place, those pre- 
cious words, "Mother," and "God bless our home," 
but instead must look at the comforting words, 
"Landlady," and "God help our boarding house." 

But precious to memory is that bright early Sep- 
tember day, when with buoyant heart, I arose with 
the morning's sun, to go to the station to buy a 
ticket for college. As we stood in the little hall- 
way, getting ready to go, my mother, with tears in 
her eyes, said, "My boy, you are going away from 
home — ^you do not know what this means now — 
some time you will know — and you will look back 
to this hour as the ending of a life you can never 
live over again. But remember that no matter 
2 
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what you do or where you go — I am your mother 
and this your home." And taking her own little 
marked Testament from her bosom^ she said "This 
Bible has been my guide — ^let it be yours — and 
Oh! above all things in this worlds don't forget 
God. Be pure^ be honesty and try to be happy and 
remember that every day mother is thinking of you. 
Good-bye — God bless you, and keep you from all 
harm will be my prayer until you come home 
agam. 

The parting moment came, and father and I 
jogged along to the station. He said, "Son, what 
your Ma told you is all so. Be a good boy, and 
do right. Don't chew tobacco. Smoking is ex- 
pensive — ^and a bad habit — especially expensive. 
Watch out for bad company. Be economicaL Stay 
away from the billiard shop. Don't rush the can. 
Study your books, and appreciate your opportuni- 
ties. Go to church and keep away from the college 
girls." 

Then came the trip to Columbia, and I remember 
this was the first time that I ever thought a rail- 
road engine could carry a train of thoughts. The 
Wabash and Missouri, Kansas and Texas engines 
run into Columbia, discover their mistake and 
stopj(fTremember the first fellow I met at the sta- 
tion, saiS, "Well, she brought you in." Now, I 
said, "What makes you call a train 'she?' " "Why," 
he said, "we refer to most inanimate objects in the 
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feminine gender." "Yes," I told him, "but this is 
a mail traiiuj 

A Y. SffXJ. A. man came to my rescue, and you 
know the rest. I was now a University freshman 
and student, and subject to all of his aches and 
paJB^ 

Q^othing unusual happened to me during that 
year, excepting that I fell in love with a Univer- 
sity girl. But I am not in love now — I am open to 
conviction, though. Whenever a girl persuades me 
by her beauty and grace that she is finer and 
sweeter than the last girl I knew, I am ready to 
sing "love's old sweet song" to her. There is no 
close communion about me — ^wherever I am, my 
heart is there also. 

But I wasn't in love with this University girl 
very long. She commenced going with a poodle 
dog and I quit her. I went to see her once — ^three 
times. The first time that I went to see her, she 
was a young, sweet and innocent girl. After talk- 
ing over a few matters, I touched her chin. She 
said, "What did you do that for — ^my chin don't 
itch?" I stayed a little while, about two hours, 
and started to leave. She looked up sweetly and 
said, "Don't go, my chin itches." I stayed and — 
scratched her chin. 

The next time I went to see her she was a little 
older than she was the first time. We were sitting 
on the sofa, about half in love, looking down on 
the carpet. She looked up and said, "What are 
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you thinking about?" I thought to please her^ so 
I said^ "I was thinking about the same thing you 
were." "Well, I'd slap you in the mouth if you 
try it." She didn't slap me. 

The third time I went to see her — ^we were sit- 
ting on the sofa again, more than half in love — 
she looked up sweetly and said, "What are you 
thinking about — a penny for your thoughts?" I 
said: 

I thought of the ocean^s murmuring, 

I thought of the shores caressed, 
I thought of the happy moments 

When your lips to mine were pressed. 
I thought of the wide, wide world. 

And I love you best of any. 
Tell me darling, sweetheart, dear. 

Are my thoughts worth a penny? 

She said, "They are worth a quarter,** 

I thought this a good time to propose. I be- 
lieve every young man should marry, if he has to 
do all the proposing himself. But I happened to 
think that I didn't have anything the grass could 
grow on, upon which we could base our love. She 
said, "We could live on bread and water." This 
just suited me, and I said, "All right, you get the 
bread, and I'll go get the water." This made her 
angry. She couldn't appreciate my good inten- 
tions, and she said she wouldn't have me. 

Now ain't that just like a woman? 

I plead with her-=-I said: 
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Take me as I am, i^thout one plea. 
But that my money was spent on thee. 

But she wouldn't budge. I had bought her a 
ring. Joys, I will tell you where I got it — I got 
it backTS 

I hope she is satisfied and happy wherever she 
is, because I am. But as I look back I have begun 
to think that perhaps it is better that I didn't 
marry in my freshman year. 

But understand that I have not lost my taste for 
girls. Whenever I walk down the street, and see 
a nice little house, neatly trimmed, and fitted up, 
and see a new sweet wife, daintily dressed, sprink- 
ling the little sprigs of grass, and the fragrant 
flowers, in the front yard, it always makes me want 
one — one wife. 

I think that one of the saddest things in life is 
to look about, and see so many sweet girls in the 
world, and then to think you can't get but one of 
them, and maybe not her. 

But, boys don't be in a hurry to marry. Mar- 
riage is an uncertain business. 

My brother Bill married, and he turned out bad. 
There was a young widow who came flying around, 
with birds and beads on her hat, like she was rich, 
and he married her, and she didn't have money 
enough to buy Bill a decent suit of clothes a week 
after they were married. But, of course, I blame 
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Bill some^ too. He oughtn't to have needed a new 
suit so soon. 

I had another brother who was engaged seven 
years. This wouldn't suit me. I'd just as soon 
have the seven year itch. 

-—•I shall never forget the first time that I went to 

see the girls. I was a big healthy country boy, 

not so mature as now. Two of us^ one as green 

as the other^ rode several miles one day, to see two 

maidens, who raked the meadow sweet with hay, 

\and whose papa was a man with the hoe. 

."-.It was summer time and we arrived about 8 

' o'clock. We wiped the perspiration from our 

. brows and presented our blushing faces at the door. 

/ Within about ten minutes after we had been com- 

/ fortably seated we heard a knocking on the door 

t step. We had heard often of the old folks knock- 

i ing on the door and the bedpost for the daughter's 

( caller to go, but we thought that it surely could 

f not mean for us to leave so early. But in about 

t ten minutes we heard another knocking, louder 

\ than before. I looked at my partner and he looked 

I at me. We thought that it must mean us this 

* time, so we got up with much confusion and em- 

\barrassment, and left. We felt angry and insulted, 

\until about two weeks later when we found out 

that the knocking was the old man getting ready 

|o go to bed. He had plowed in his com all day 

3nd when he took off his shoe, he just knocked the 
irt out of it on the door step. 
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That was the first knocking. The second noise 
was the knocking of the dirt out of the other shoe. 
Moral: 

Don't leave when the old man's shoe^ 

Hits against anything^ but you. 

There was one peculiar thing about these two 
girls we went to see — ^they always kept a dark 
room in which to do their courting — I developed a 
negative. But my partner had better luck. He got 
his picture hung up in the gallery of the old man's 
children. He told me how he asked the old gentle- 
man for his daughter. He said that he went out and 
found him in the com crib^ shelling com. He took 
a seat on a half bushel^ and began to help him 
shell com. When he summed up courage to the 
point of asking him for her^ he was so nervous that 
he was scattering the corn all over the crib floor. 
The old man said^ "Yes^ George^ George^ take 
Mary Lizy — take Mary Liza — ^but don't waste all ^ 
my com." ^.^ 

It was just after this visit to see the girls that 
I came to Columbia. I was pretty green then. 
When I was a freshman I went into a restaurant 
to buy an ice cream soda. The man asked me whaj 
flavor I wanted and I said: "Molasses." 

One word more about the freshman^ and I will 
leave him — ^it is about his bed time. I want to 
warn you freshmen against some of the ideas that 
you will come in contact with here at the Univer- 
sity. 
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We are fast losing control of our University, 
and it is being filled with professors^ who were bom 
and educated^ outside of Missouri And many of 
them have begun to teach before they had lived 
in Columbia a day. 

What is our University coming to? We might 
as well ship it to the World's Fair as headquarters 
for foreigners. 

I see some of these professors are here to-night; 
these professors who are modem thinkers; men 
who are thinking in these modem times; men who, 
if preachers^ would be higher critics^ men who 
teach ideas that lead from orthodoxy and trutib. I 
come fresh from my father's tax receipt^ and I 
claim the rights under this free McHanna govern- 
ment^ to warn you professors to keep these modem 
scientific ideas bottled up^ and to keep the cork 
screw away from the freshman. 

Don't you teach them any ideas that reflect on 
Adam and Eve. They started the people to going, 
and not some little old dirty animal crawling 
around in the mud and rocks. What did Moses 
know about evolution? 

And do not explain to them how God inspired 
men to write the Bible. Let them keep on believ- 
ing that the Lord took a day off and dictated it 
to a Jew stenographer in the English language, 
and that it was then rained down with a bunch of 
frogs. If they get any other view of inspiration 
there is danger of them thinking it is not all in- 
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spired^ and they will want to interpret it different 
from what it says. ^* > 

And don't yon tell them that the whale didn^-. 
swallow Jonah. Couldn't the same Lord^ who made \ 
the earth and the sea^ have kept Jonah from mak- \ 
ing the whale sick at the stomach? ^- _^ 

And don't you tell them that Noah didn't float 
that boat. According to our measurement and cal- 
culation^ suppose all of the animals couldn't ride in 
the size the Bible gives^ couldn't Noah have made 
two trips? 

And don't you tell them that the Lord didn't 
make the sun stand still for Joshua to flght. Away 
back there in those days before Christopher Colum- 
bus discovered America^ how did Joshua know that 
the world wasn't flat? 

And don't you tell them that Job wasn't blistered 
all over with boils. Couldn't the Lord have made 
Job not want to sit down? — ^They say Job had 
patience^ but then he was sore all of the time. 

And don't you tell them that Adam didn't name 
all of the animals and creeping things in the world 
just because the kangaroo and some animab are 
not found where Adam was. Don't you know the^ 
kangaroo is a far jumper^ and couldn't he have I 
jumped over from Australia^ and been named and /' 
then jumped back? ,^„y 

And don't you tell them that the Lord didn't 
put Adam to sleep and make a woman out of his 
ribs — ^what's a man got two floating ribs for? I 
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would give one of my floating rips for a Vife any 
time^ and yon need not put me to sleep to per- 
form the operation either. Because we can't make\ 
a talking machine out of a man's rib is no sign \ 
that the Lord couldn't make one. Now you ladies^ 
who think you are the greatest thing in the worlds ! 
don't you see that woman was not a part of the 
original plan at all — she was just a side issue^- j' 

And don't you tell them there is no devil roaria^^ 
around seeking whom he may devour. Who could | 
a man blame for not doing right if there wasn't \ 
some stout Satan to lay it on to^ and who would 
enjoy being in Heaven if they didn't know the 
people they never liked on earth were in some other 
place? 

I know some of you men think God made man^ 
and man made sin — ^but couldn't the Lord just have 
let the devil happen without being responsible for 
the job? If you do away with the idea of a per- 
sonal devil what will become of Milton's Paradise 
Lost^ and Dante's Inferno? They would be too 
good for scrap books^ and too tame to read. 

I would like to say more on this subject. I hate 
the devil. I would kill him^ but the preachers 
would have to write too many new sermons. 

heard a negro preacher once say^ "Brethren^ 
the devil is a big rooting hog goin' round in the 
world, and if you don't do right he'll root you up." 
An old brother cried out, "Ring him Lord, ring 
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One word more to the professors^ and we will 
proceed with the lecture. I hope you will excuse 
me for taking your time talking to professors. 
They don't get a lecture very often. These boys 
are afraid of them — I am not afraid of them. I 
am going to leave town in the morning at nine 
o'clock^ and they will all be in bed then. But I 
want to say to you professors^ that if I have said 
anything that has offended you^ I am willing to be 
forgiven^ and hope I may meet you again some day 
where you can repair your broken spirits at the 
transformation shops of the New Jerusalem. 

I understand that I am expected to say some- 
thing about fraternities. Now if there are any 
fraternity men here I want to say to you that the 
Independent is not responsible for anything I say^ 
and neither is my Pa, and — ^neither am I. 

I have friends among the fraternity students, and 
I have friends among the non-fraternity students, 
and I propose to just sit up on the fence, where 
I can shake hands with both sides at the same 
time. ' \ 

I want to be like the little girl, who said sue 
could do two things at once — that she could kis9, 
Billie Jones and wink at Tommie Smith at the same 
time. Can't any of you girls do that — can you| 
If you can let me be Billie Jones. 

I am like Mark Twain, when asked for his opin^ 
ion about Heaven and Hell, he said, "Well, I don't 
like to give it. I've got friends in both places." 
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I have friends out of the fraternity who would 
like to be in it^ and I have friends in the fraternity^ 
who would like to be out of it. But when you once 
get in you can't get out. You have to always 
swear it is a good thing. 

Some people don't know what fraternities are 
for. They are for boys who can wear standing 
collars and cuffs^ without perspiring. 

When a boy wants more attention than he can 
attract by himself he joins a fraternity. 

In Columbia the best way to get into society 
quick and easy is to join a fraternity. 

But I was always afraid to join a fraternity 
when I was in the University. I was fond of mak- 
ing friends^ and I was afraid I might be caught 
associating with the students not in the fraterni- 
ties^ and be turned out. 

Another reason I didn't join my Pa wasn't able 
to pay the initiation f ee^ and the assessments to the 
June balls^ and I was too proud to let my boarding 
house lady pay them. 

Another reason I didn't join^ it was just after 
I had joined the church and I thought I would stick 
to the church awhile. 

Another reason I didn't join^ nobody asked me. 

It was always a wonder to me why the students 
who are opposed to fraternities don't get up a 
fraternity in opposition to them and call it a society 
or an organization^ so the secret societies can see 
how they stand on this question of fraternities. 
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Boys^ these girls don't appreciate that remark. 
Cvirls^ you ought to be a man^ and go to the Uni- 
versity. 

One time I was invited to a college reception and 
I got a little tobacco star^ and stuck it on a little 
yellow ribbon and pinned it on my coat^ and the 
girls just flocked around me like I was a fraternity 
man. 

One of the girls asked me "what society I be- 
longed to." I told her, "The Royal Society of the 
Bitter Weed." She asked me who was king. I 
told her "BattJe-Ax." 

But I like a fraternity, if it is big enough. Col- 
lege fraternities never did have enough members in 
ihem to suit me. I like a big fraternity. Let me 
tell you what kind of fraternity we ought to have 
here. 

Let us have one large fraternity, a fraternity 
whose pin is sociability, whose initiation is enroll- 
ment in the University, and whose colors are the 
old gold and black. 

But college fraternities have their place. They 
help to please the ladies. If it were not for the 
fraternities in the University the society girls in 
Columbia would have to go to schooL It always 
looked to me like the society girls got the best of 
the fraternities. They make the fraternity men 
take them to the dances and the entertainments, and 
then they marry the new professors. 
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But men ought to be willing to do anything to 
please the ladies. The only trouble is if you please 
the girls you won't have time to do anything 
else. It didn't use to take so much trouble to please 
the ladies^ but competition is so sharp now that yon 
must be all attention. Most any man if he were 
the only man on earth would be acceptable to a 
woman. Think about what an easy time Adam 
must have had. He didn't have to hire buggies^ 
buy season tickets to concerts^ pay fiddlers^ and 
rent dress suits. All that Adam had to do was to 
just reach up and get a bunch of leaves and saj, 
"Howdy do, Miss Eve." 

But this easy way has been changed. Yon can't 
do this now. Wardrobes don't grow on trees any- 
more. 

You must rush the ladies now by the sweat of 
your Pa's brow — and wear a coat with two tails. 

Boys you don't need to know who discovered 
America — ^that don't matter — ^but you must be able 
to pick up a girl's handkerchief, when it falls, be- 
fore it hits the floor. 

You must know the difference between Alle- 
gretti's chocolates at eighty cents per pound, and 
Seward's ordinary at thirty. Ain't that so, girls? 
And you must remember that riding beats walking 
in most people's estimation. 

And you must know that the dress circle row at 
the opera house beats the inside of a parlor. 
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And you must know that boarding school rules 
don't take the taste out of a girl's mouth for chew- 
ing gpun* 

Now girls^ don't understand me that I endorse 
chewing gum. I don't approve of it, but if you 
must chew it crawl back under the bed^ and when 
you have chewed it enough, stick it on a slat, and 
then come out into civilization again. 

A girl who will chew gum is no better than a 
man who will chew tobacco — ^and a man who will 
chew tobacco is no better — ^than I am. 

But boys don't be close with your Pa's money. 
Let your money slip until you get so you don't 
know the difference between a quarter and a half 
^dollar. I hate these close, economical fellows. 

Why, I once knew an old woman who was so 
saving she would even go around and pick up the 
eggs the chickens lay. 

It reminds me of the old woman who was so 
stingy she would skim her milk on top and then 
turn it over and skim it on the bottom. 

You try this plan, and if you don't get a solid 
girl it will be because some other fellows knew 
how to spread it on a little better. 

But don't get discouraged, if a fellow beats you 
out in one place rest up and try again somewhere 
else. And when you can't get the girl you want 
just remember there are others — ^you can't get 
either. 
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And when the girls don't notice you and love 
you^ do not blame them^ they can't help it. When 
man was made he wasn't finished. Every man 
needs fixings and it takes a woman to fix him. 

Now^ maybe you girls^ would like to know what 
it takes to please us men. Well^ we don't know 
what we want. 

I used to think I wanted to marry a girl^ who 
wasn't very smarts so she would lode up to me and 
wait on me^ but there don't seem to be many of 
this kind left — ^they have all married off. But I 
have changed my mind a little anyway. 

Now^ we like a girl to know a little music We 
want her to be able to go to the piano^ and play 
"Napoleon Bonaparte Crossing the Alps/' so when 
she gets through^ we can tell whether he ever got 
across or not. 

And we like a little art. But I don't like art 
in boys. Boys have no taste for painting. When 
boys try to paint a lion^ you can't tell^ when they 
get through^ whether it is a lion or a tiger. When 
boys want to paint the Goddess of Liberty they 
don't know whether she was a negro or a white 
woman. 

But I like to see a girl able to paint everything 
from her cheeks to the dinner dishes. All honor 
to tiie muse that first inspired man to learn how to 
hang up no particular sheep on the wall. 

The girl who can go out and cateh up the Lord's 
daylight^ and the sun^ just before it sets^ and hang 
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it up in the back parlor^ to shed its civilizing in- 
fluence upon the evergreen man^ is a jewel that 
needs no resetting. She can wring chicken necks 
and dish rags at my back door. 

For her will I cut kindlings and turn on the 
hydrant. 

We like a little elocution^ if she does not use too 
much of it on us. 

A little singing is not bad. It helps a girl to 
marry off easy. Accomplishments cut a big figure 
with a man when he goes to pick out a wife. 

I knew a fellow once, who had two girls^ and 
he couldn't make up his mind which one to marry. 
One of them was rich^ and the most beautiful girl 
in the world, but she didn't know anything. The 
other was distressingly ugly, but she was the most 
charming singer you ever heard. He finally de- 
cided that beauty wasn't but skin deep anyway and 
took the ugly girl. The first time he saw his wife 
asleep, he said, "Mary, Mary, for God's sake, 
wake up and sing." 

So you see, girls, if you have these accomplish- 
ments, when you get married, and you get old and 
bony, and ugly on your husband, you can play and 
sing to him and he won't know the difference. 

So study these accomplishments, girls, and you 
will be as pretty as the little yellow sunflower that 
waves and nods in the breezes. 

But don't let these finishing touches stick you 
up. Now^ I have a sister going to one of these 
3 
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female colleges^ and I tell you^ I don't want her 
ever to forget how to put her hand on a cow's 
hip and say, "So." 

And girl's, don't let your mothers spoil you. 
Some mothers think more about their daughter's 
heels than their heads. 

I remember that I went once to see a mother 
about sending her daughter away to college. She 
lived in a town about like Columbia, and felt too 
big for her town. 

She said, "Yes, I am going to send daughter off 
to college. There is no society here. It's so dread- 
fully dull for young people. The yoimg men aU 
work. My husband hates so much to have us live 
here in this place, but then you know his business 
is here. 

"But daughter will go away to school, to some 
finishing school. 

"She has finished grammar, and arithmetic, and 
geography. 

"We want her now to take a finishing course in 
music, and elocution, and painting, and dancing. 

"I think we will send her to Monticello, it's such 
a pretty name. 

"Daughter is very bright. I have kept her at 
home, and tried to instill my own ideas into her, 
but now we think it would be better to send her 
away from home for awhile where she will learn 
to rely upon herself. We want to get her ready 
to go to Paris. 
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"She has been studying French this summer. 
We want her now to take French for a few months^ 
so she can say French phrases^ and feel at home 
in Paris. 

"But I don't see how I can bear to have her 
away from me. She has never spent a night away 
from home^ and I know it will be so hard for her^ 
because she has always had everything that she 
could wish for. But the time has come now to get 
her ready for society, and we must make the sacri- 
fice. 

"We did think of sending her to one of the fe- 
male colleges in Columbia, but so many other girls 
from Missouri go there. 

"Still, I may decide to send her to the college you 
represent. It would be so near home, and I could 
visit her every few weeks." 

When she said this, I changed the subject, and 
got away from her as quick as I could. I knew 
the college that I was working for didn't want that 
kind of a woman to visit them. 

The only time when that kind of a mother is 
welcome at a college is in vacation — ^when nobody is 
at home. 

Boys, how would you like to have such stock in 
your wife's pedigree ? 

If I were to be born again, and nature offered 
such a woman for a mother, I would insist on be- 
ing bom an orphan. 
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I tell jou, it is a great thing to have a tme 
woman for a mother. 

Give me the mother who wants her children edu- 
cated because it will help them to be men and 
women. 

Give me the mother^ who is not ashamed of her 
husband's employment^ and the commnnity in which 
she lives^ and who teaches her children that life 
is but one grand opportunity to work with Grod 
for the uplifting of men. 

Give me the mother who gathers her little chil- 
dren about her knees^ and teaches them to say the 
little prayer "Now I lay me down to sleep" and 
"Our Father who art in Heaven." 

Give me the mother^ who teaches her boy that 
he owes the world a righteous^ and a useful life^ 
and that the people are waiting for him to pay it. 

Give me the mother^ who teaches her daughter 
that she can obtain no higher title or position in 
this world than — ^wif e of a citizen^ bom and reared 
under the grandest flag that ever waved upon the 
breezes of Heaven. 

Give me the mother who teaches her children 
that the world is a college — ^that events are teach- 
ers — ^that happiness is the graduating point — ^and 
that character is the diploma God gives to man. 

We will now have ten minutes intermission. In 
the meantime^ by request of the Christian College 
girls^ I am asked to say a few words about love. 
There are great many things about love that can't 
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be said. But I believe in love. I've got a big con- 
ception of love. 

It quickens the imagination^ stimulates the mus- 
cles of the arms^ and makes lazy young people 
wake up and take exercise. 

Love makes the young boy wash his face and 
brush his hair^ and it makes the young girl put her 
complexion on straight. 

It lengthens skirts and puts away knee pants. 

It makes the barber a new customer and teaches 
the girl to go shopping. 

It keeps up the price of quicksilver and glass. 

This early period is love's awakening. And don't 
you know I believe the best time to love is the 
first time. Then everything is so tender^ and deli- 
cious and new. Young lovers are so gentle. A boy 
feeling the first flame of love is so kind that he 
would not even disturb the comfort of a sleepy 
kitten by the fireside. 

It is like being bom again^ only this time you 
have teeth. 

They are in a new Heaven^ and everything seems 
made for a new purpose. 

The earth was made to run buggies over^ and to 
sprout trees to hang hammocks on. The moon was 
made to shine for two. The stars were made to 
make — ^not so much light. The day was made for 
the evening's outing. 

Dish-washing and wood-splitting are relics of the 
past. All things physical and commonplace are 
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fretting. But it is the happy time and we have 
all heen there. 

Love makes the girl leave a Brussels carpet in 
her father's house^ and walk on a rag carpet^ or 
no carpet at all. 

Love makes a man work in the sunshine^ and it 
makes him walk in the rain. 

Love makes the professor lay aside his book — 
and say, "Turn to papa." 

Love is the only thing that can build a home. 
Happiness is where love is. 

Heaven is where people love. 

Love makes the life sweet and the heart pure. 

And love is an essence of the soul, 

Which sinks not with this chain of mortal clay. 
Which throbs beyond the chill control, 

Of withering pain or pale decay, 
And surely when the touch of death, 

Dissolves the spirit^ s mortal ties. 
Love attends the soaring breath. 

And makes it purer for the skies. 

There, love is the only element in the atmos- 
phere of Heaven. Then when the soul is at one 
with God, faith, hope, and prayer have served 
their purpose, and love is all in all. 

We are often asked, how can a girl tell when 
a man really loves her ? Well, I will tell you, girls. 
If he is a country boy, and rides a mule four or 
^ve miles every Sunday for six months, and sits 
several hours at a time and does not tell you he 
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loves yon^ it is a pretty good sign that he likes 
you. But if he is a town or University sport and 
strolls by every two or three weeks, with cane in 
hand and cigarette alight, and joins you in the 
hammock on a bright summer evening, when the 
moon is sprinkling its soothing light through the 
leaves of the trees, you had better look out. His 
love is not more than arm length, and when he 
leaves his love takes a vacation until he sees you 
powdered, and curled and perfumed again. 

But boys are not altogether to blame for these 
little manifestations of affection, it is partly the 
girls' fault. 

Coming down on the train today, I found an arti- 
cle in the paper describing the hliss of a kiss. It is 
written by a woman. Think of it! Oh, woman, 
alas ! alas ! What will become of us men when you 
have to teach us how to kiss you! 

I cut it out of the paper and thought I would 
make a public example of it here tonight, the arti- 
cle, I mean the printed article. But listen! It is 
entitled, "The Science of Kissing" and it is taken 
from "Woman's Life" — ^the paper called "Woman's 
Life" — ^not from a woman's life. A real live wom- 
an wouldn't let the science of kissing be taken from 
her life. But hear what she says : 

"People will kiss, and yet not one in a hundred 
knows how to extract bliss from lovely lips more 
than they know how to make diamonds from char- 
coal; and yet is so easy. 
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"First know when to kiss. Don't jump up like 
a trout for a fly^ and kiss a lady on the neck^ ear 
or comer of her forehead or on the end of her 
nose. Don't kiss everybody. Stand up to it. Take 
the left hand of the lady in your right; let your 
hat go where it pleases. Throw the left hand 
gently over the shoulder of the lady and let it fall 
down the right side toward the waist. Don't be 
in a hurry. Draw her gently, lovingly to your 
heart. Her hand will fall lightly on your shoulder^ 
and a very handsome shoulder strap it makes. 

"Stand firm, be brave, don't be in a hurry. Her 
lips are almost open; bend slightly forward with 
your head, take good aim. The lips meet, the eyes 
close, the heart opens, the soul rides the storms of 
life. Heaven opens up before your eyes, the world 
shoots from under you as a meteor across the sky^ 
the heart forgets its bitterness, and the art of kiss- 
ing is learned." 

With such deceiving literature as this going the 
rounds, no wonder the girls keep on marrying. 

Such literature ought to be suppressed; this per- 
nicious literature, which leads ladies' lips away 
from their elocution studies, and takes their little 
soft white hands from their art and music studies, 
and leads them into the vise of man's strong grasp, 
and which takes them from the plush sofa in their 
cozy parlor, out into the hammock's open air em- 
brace. 
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Young ladies^ I warn you it is not nice to kiss 
any more — ^kissing has got bugs in it. 

I hope I have made myself clear on this sub- 
ject. I want it distinctly understood^ that I am op- 
posed to boys and girls spooning — ^unless I am one 
of them. 

Before I leave this subject of boys^ and girls^ let 
me ask why it is that young men are not as good 
and pure as young ladies ? Because society is more 
particular about clothes^ and money than it is about 
character and morals. 

Because too many society girls will let a young 
man^ who goes one evening with a fast woman^ go 
the next evening with them. 

Because a young man can go one hour to the 
saloon^ and drink to excess and go the next hour, 
and drink at the punch bowl of the finest parlor 
in town. 

Let women be as jealous of the conduct and 
character of men as men are of the conduct and 
character of women, and men will be better. 

Let women demand that men shall come nearer 
to the high standard that they have erected, and 
by which they measure and judge women, and they 
will have purer sweethearts, and truer husbands. 

Young man, the wild oats theory has been ex- 
ploded. 

The man who sows his wild oats will be ashamed 
to gather his harvest. 
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A man can not afford tx> do anything to-day that 
he will regret tomorrow. 

Yomig men^ do not sprinkle dark spots upon the 
white garment of your soul^ thinking that at some 
future time^ by some magic touchy it can be made 
white again. 

I walked among the woodland meadows, where the 

thrushes sweetly sing, 
And found upon a bed of mosses, a bird with a broken wing, 
I healed its broken wing, and each morning it sang its 

own sweet strain. 
But the bird with the broken pinionnever soared so high again. 

Every man has his Garden of Eden^ and each 
sin drives him farther from it^ and adds another 
flaming sword at its gate to make difficult his re- 
turn. 

Young man^ be pure, you have a sister — ^you 
have a mother — ^you may have a sweet noble wife 
some day — you have a life to live — ^you have a God 
to love. Remember that the one important thing 
in life is character. Character is the only thing 
that we can take to the other side with us. As 
the great scientist Humboldt says, "The earth, re- 
ligion, property, books, are nothing but the scaf- 
folding with which to build a man. Earth holds up 
no fruit to her Master, but the finished manJ 
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PART I. 



Reuben at Home, or Reuben in the Rough 



rA. LETTER HOME. 

DEAR PA: — I told you when I got to Co- 
lumbia^ I would write to you. When I 
said good-bye Monday morning I did 
not realize it would take until Sat- 
urday to get here. You will be glad to know 
where Columbia is and how to get to it. Well, 
the Wabash railroad runs a side track from Cen- 
tralia into the north end of Columbia and there 
discovers its mistake and stops. The car I was on 
was pulled up to a long narrow plank with a little 
house on one edge of the plank. All of the boys 
in town were down to meet me. Some of them 
must have knowed I was coming because just as 
soon as I got off some fellows looked at me and 
said "Reuben." I said^ yes, this was Reuben and 
I asked them where Mr. Jesse's schoolhouse was 
and where I could get board at two dollars a week. 
They didn't seem to know where the schoolhouse 
was at all nor an3rthing about paying for their 
board, and then they didn't pay no more attention 
to me. But a man gave me a book which told me 
to get my trunk took up to my boarding house. 
This little book was filled with big black printing 
begging me to come to see them. Tell Ma I got a 
good place to eat at but I ain't seen no biscuits 
like her'n. But I guess you want to know about 
the first day of school. We all went in and set 
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down in separate seats. Mr. Jesse had some girls 
to sing and then he got up and said he didn't get 
up to say a speech, but I remember he said this 
was the best school in Missouri. He said it was 
ours and it was all intended for us but since I been 
here I ain't seen anybody running it but Mr. Jesse 
and some other fellows. We don't have to stay in^ 
school like we did at our schoolhouse. I don't 
know whether this is a good idea or not because 
I see lots of boys wasting their time. Most of 
the boys have still got their Sunday clothes on. I 
don't see why they don't take them off and get to 
work. But Pa I've come to the conclusion that it 
ain't no use bothering about other boys and the 
way they do. There are lots of things I wish I 
could write to you. I would like to tell you how 
I got into this school and got to go to the classes but 
it would take too long to tell about it now. It was 
two pretty good days' work but I didn't mind it as 
much as some of the other fellows who wasn't used 
to work. Wish I could be at home to help gether 
the corn this fall. Don't you and Ma worry about 
me. I would write more but I just ain't had time 
to see much yet. Please send me ten dollars — I 
didn't have but a dollar and a half when I got to 
Columbia and I ain't got that now. Love to Ma 
and all. Your son, Reuben. 

P. S. — There are two female colleges here. The 
girls all walk together and look in different direc- 
tions. I think I will like them but they havn't met 
me yet. 
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LETTER HOME. 

Dear Pa : — If you want to know anything about 
Columbia or the University let me know. I have 
been here two weeks now and have been all over 
one and through the other. I heard some of the 
boys say Columbia was hard to get acquainted in, 
but I ain't been here but just a little while and 
everybody knows me. But, Pa, there is one thing 
I didn't learn on the farm that I've just got to 
learn now before I can do any good in school at 
all. You and Ma didn't teach me to dance, and 
in Columbia you ain't in it if you don't dance. And 
then you can't be a fraternity man at all if you 
don't dance. I want to join a fraternity, so I'm 
going to begin taking dancing lessons this week — 
then the boys will see me dancing and ask me to 
join. Maybe you don't know what a fraternity is 
and what it is for. I don't know much about them 
yet myself, only I know I want to join. I think 
they are thinking about asking me for I've noticed 
lots of the boys looking at me. Then one of the 
boys showed me a kind of gold jewel button on 
his coat and said he thought it was pretty. Now 
a pin on your coat means — ^well, I don't remember 
all he said it did mean— but it means most to the 
fellow that wears it. I tell you — they are some- 
thing like the Masons you belong to — only the 
members are all boys. And they don't go around 
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with litUe aprons on — at least on themselves. Then, 
too, if a member was to die they wouldn't be able 
to bury him. But I'll tell you all about frater- 
nities next time. I know enough about them now 
to know I want to join. Now don't you and Ma 
say I can't. I've found out it don't cost much to 
get in — I ain't found out how much it costs to stay 
in — ^we could find this out later. I'll write all 
about it next week. 

There was a big football game here yesterday 
and I tell you Pa it would have made Ma yell to 
see them fellows pull hair. 

I've been all over the University farm and I 
wish you could see how these fellows farm. They 
got a good deal of stock but. Pa, I want to tell you 
they ain't one bit better than your'n. Old Cherry 
is as good a cow as they've got. And I could give 
them a few pointers about sowing wheat so early 
this hot weather. You would laugh to see the 
man that runs this farm dressed up all the time 
with a white collar on. 

I pass right by one of the colleges every day 
on my way to school. Some times some of the 
girls wave and smile at me but I don't let on like 
I see them at all, because I know Ma says she 
didn't do that way when she was a girl and I know 
Ma recollects. 

If I should get killed or anything happen to 
me 111 write you — ^you all do the same. Send me 
some money by return mail. I hate to ask you 
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for money but I promise to do the same for your 
grandchildren. 

Your son, 

Reuben. 
P. S. — ^I like my studies in school very welL 

E. 

LETTER HOME. 

Dear Pa: — I have got something to tell you I 
know you will want to hear. I have been trying 
ever since I been here to try to get to talk to 
Pres. Jesse. One day this week I found him in 
his office with his door unlocked. He must have 
. forgot to lock it but anyhow I got in and talked 
to him. 

He treated me just fine and told me to come back 
again. As soon as I can get time to watch for the 
door to be unlocked I am going to try to see him 
again. And there is a fellow here who says he 
found the gymnasium door open one day last week. 
This is a place where the boys play work — ^it takes 
the place of the saw-buck and saw. If I can find 
the door unlocked so I can get in I'll write you 
all about it. 

They were talking about turning off some of 

the professors for awhile but the board don't meet 

now until December so I guess they will teach till 

then anyway. They were talking most about the 

4 
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man that mixes up chemistry and the man that 
teaches politics. 

Both of them were accused of getting ideas 
away from home. Mr. Brown studied chemistry 
in England and we think he would have showed a 
greater love for our country if he had studied in 
Indian Territory or in Arkansas. And Mr. Hicks 
was caught looking at a picture of Alexander Ham- 
ilton. Then too some of the people think Mr. 
Hicks knows some things he did not learn in Mis- 
souri. After this things being equal a man must 
get his ideas in Columbia; anyhow not out of 
Missouri. 

I'm glad you and Ma are willing for me to join 
a fraternity. I knowed you would say I could do 
anything the other boys do. I ain't decided yet 
which one to join. I'm going to look around so 
I won't make a mistake. One of the boys wrote a 
big long article with some French words in it about 
fraternities. He talked a good deal like the one 
he belonged to would be the best one to join.- But 
they say if I join that one I can't get elected to 
offices and honors in the University, Of course I 
want to join the best one, but they seem so uncer- 
tain I don't know hardly what to do; sometimes 
the girls think one is ahead and sometimes another. 
I would like to join the biggest one but lots of 
times the biggest one is the one that owes the most 
money, so I'm just all mixed up now and don't 
know what to do. I'll think about it and tell yon 
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next week what I do. As soon as I get my new 
Sunday suit the boys are going to show me to 
society. 

They had a reception up to Christian College 
last night and the girls invited all the boys they 
thought they would like. I didn't get invited be- 
cause they saw me in a crowd of boys standing 
gazing and remarking about them when they go 
to church and places. They didn't think I was a 
gentleman because I had been doing that way but 
I thought it was all right because I had seen other 
animals do the same way. I'm not going to do it 
any more because I didn't know how the girls 
thought about it. 

Pa^ some of the smartest boys in town have pipes 
and walk up and down the street and smoke. I 
ought to get me a pipe or some cigarettes and do 
something to keep them from thinking I'm green. 
The Iowa boys came in yesterday and played foot- 
ball with our boys. They had hair most as long as 
Ma's. I will dose for this time^ I must now hurry 
to my books. 

Your son, 
Reuben. 

P. S. Send me a dollar extra this time to sub- 
scribe for the Independent because the boys look 
down on a student that don't take the Independent. 

Reuben. 
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LETTER FROM HOME— PA TO REUBEN. 



Dear Reuben: — Not bein used to writin readin 
kind of letters I ain't had nothin much to say to 
you. We are all glad to have you gettin the advan- 
tages they have got their at Columbia. Ive heard 
them people that live there talk about the town ever 
sine they got enough money not to pay taxes. Old 
Mr. Hayfield was a askin me the other day where 
Columbia was and I told him it was situated some- 
where near the University. I want you to send him 
a picture of the University and buildings and shops 
and everything. He's got a chap a comin on and 
as soon as he can catch up with the standards they 
are raisin at the University he's goin to enter. 
Reub, you know the folks around here in our neigh- 
borhood don't know very much but I tell you we 
like to have our children slicked up and we want 
our University to jist keep gitten bigger and bigger. 
But Reuben there is one thing I don't understand 
about that school. You say they got to be partic- 
ular about lettin the chapel be used for speakin in. 
Now of course them fellers that run it know more 
about it than I do but it seems to me like the peo- 
ple of the state built the thing for her citizens and 
young men to speak in. Now you say they won't 
let the religious people speak in it and they won't 
let the infidels speak in it. Well I'd like to know 
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what kind of a darn thing it is anyway. I'm in 
favor of lettin everybody speak that wants to and I 
believe if you fellows wants to hear any body they 
ought to let him have a place to speak in. Now I 
don't think there is but one thing to be considered 
about lettin people speak in that chapel and that's 
wearin out the chapel. No^ since I come to think 
about it this oughtn't to be considered either. Jist 
go ahead and wear her out and we'll build 'em an- 
other one. If any man wants to say anything let 
him say it and you jist bet if they aint nobody that 
wants to hear him say it he aint goin to say it. An- 
other thing Reub I know you are enough like your 
dad that they aint nobody goin to get a idea in 
your head you don't want to get in there. Now I 
want to tell you that them people aint consistent 
and common sensible. Some time ago when the 
law students invited Mr. Ingersoll to deliver a lec- 
ture on some legal theme such a howl some people 
did make because Ingersoll is an infidel and yet 
they hire men to teach every day in the University 
and don't ask anything about religion. They have 
got jist as big infidels teachin as Mr. Ingersoll is. 
Now if we can't let Mr. Ingersoll speak on some le- 
gal or political subject in the chapel because he is 
not a Christian we oughtn't to let people teach in 
the University who are not Christians. Lets draw 
the line strait through and if we are goin to have 
bigotry and narrowness lets have it shur enugh and 
without discrimination. But if we are goin to have 
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freedom of speech and fairness lets have it strait 
thnigh. We say we are not goin to make religion 
and politics a qualification for teachin and speakin 
in the University. Now this is my doctrine and I 
want to tell when we make either one a qualifica- 
tion or disqualification we aint got a University. 
But I've heard how things been a runnin. Within 
the last two years fellows have been kept out of the 
University on account of religion and put out on 
account of politics and I want to tell you we folks 
that are puttin up the stuff to run that thing are 
gettin blamed tired of that way a doin. Reub I've 
lived long enuf to know that the best way to get at 
the truth about anything is to let every fellow have 
his say and when the saying is all over every fellow 
can make up his mind according to his own way. 
So you can jist put your dad down as one that be- 
lieves in lettin every body speak and teach no mat- 
ter what his politics or religious beliefs may be so 
long as he is qualified intellectually and morally. 
I d|» a democrat in politics and a Christian in re- 
ligion but I want to tell you I had heap rather hear 
that a professor was even a republican and not a 
member of any Church than to hear that he was 
wastin his time playin cards and pool and such 
things and not studyin and stryin to teach you fel- 
lers and make men out of you. These are the kind 
of things we voters are interested in. But I ain't 
got nothin to do with runnin the University so I 
won't have nothing more to say about it. But I 
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would like to be a member of the Board. If I can 
get my com in in time I'm goin to nm for office 
in the spring and get in politics so I'll get qualified 
to be a member of the Board. 

Well we are all glad Xmas is here. Your Ma 
and I have fixed up a surprise for you. Enclosed 
is a check for some extra money. Go and get a 
nice suit of clothes and a hat and wear them home. 
I want you to show up with the other boys when 
you come home. 

Be a good boy and stay until Mr. Jesse says you 
can go. 

Your dear Pa. 



LETTER HOME. 



Dear Pa: — Many things have been expiring 
since you had the pleasure of me writing to you. 
One of these things that is now expiring is the 
Torquemada^ a new paper started by some of the 
boys. You won't understand it unless I tell you 
how it got here. They say it is the legitimate off- 
spring of the Philosophers' Assiety which was got 
up here last winter. This Assiety was composed 
of fellows who would meet on Saturday night and 
eat cheese and crackers and repeat to each other 
what Professor Huxley and Mr, Spencer have said. 
A big prize is offered for a original idea. Of course 
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not being a member of the Philosophers I don't 
know everything they teach^ but they have adopted 
the following platform and it is teached by the 
chief editor : 

Genesis: Chap. I. 

"(1) There never was a beginning. The 
Eternal^ without us that maketh for unrighteous- 
ness, took no notice whatever of an3rthing. 

"(2) And Cosmos was homogeneous and undif- 
ferentiated and somehow or other evolution began, 

and molecules appeared. 

"(S) And molecule evolved protoplasm, and 
rythmic thrills arose and then there was light. 

"(4) And a spirit of energy was developed and 
formed the plastic cell, whence arose the primor- 
dial germ. 

"(5) And the primordial germ became proto- 
gene and protogene somehow shaped eocene — ^then 
was the dawn of life. 

"(6) And the herb yielding seed, and the fruit 
tree yielding fruit after its own kind, whose seed 
is in itself, developed according to its own fancy. 
And the Eternal, without us that maketh for un- 
righteousness, neither knew nor cared anything 
about it. 

"(7) The cattle after his kind, the beast of 
the earth after his kind, and every creeping thing 
became evolved by heterogeneous segregation and 
concomitant dissipation of motion. 
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"(8) So that by the survival of the fittest there 
evolved the simiads from the jelly fish^ and the sim- 
iads differentiated themselves into the anthropomor- 
phic primordial types. 

"(9) And in dne time one lost his tail. This 
was Adam and he became a man. And behold he 
was the most cunning of all animals; and^ lo! 
the fast men killed the slow men^ and it was or- 
dained to be in every age that the fittest should sur- 
vive. 

"(10) And in process of time^ Moses and 
Christ died^ and by the doctrine of natural selection 
and survival of the fittest Matthew Arnold^ Her- 
bert Spencer^ Charles Darwin^ Robert IngersoU^ 
Thomas H. Huxley, and the moral regulators of 
Columbia appeared, and behold it was very good." 

This is the platform that the Chief stands on, 
but there is some of the members who differ from 
this account of the creation. They believe in the 
doctrine of natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest and are satisfied with the results now on hand 
but they think we should not be so dogmatical in 
accounting for the creation and should leave more 
room for doubt. So there are some, though they 
are in the minority, who hold this theory of the cre- 
ation: "In the beginning not anything that is 
was, and that which did exist went tiirough multiple 
changes in order to become what it is. Although 
we don't know there ever was a beginning. 
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"A molecule of protoplasm floated through space. 
Natural selection and karyokinesis caused it to 
evolve from itself an epiblastic multicellular ani- 
maL 

"The energy developed by the change caused rip- 
ples in the invisible aether and light appeared. 
Just when this occurred or whether it did really oc- 
cur we are not certain. 

,"The great Invisible one, who hasn't yet met 
us, and who didn't do a thing looked on and smiled. 
It was dead easy, though we don't know. 

"The epiblastic multicellular animal convoluted 
and evoluted, and numerous forms appeared. 
Though each one bore after his kind they always 
managed to get a different kind. 

"Fruit trees, hard shell clams, mosquitoes, to- 
bacco and old rye appeared in their due season and 
we still have them. We believe all this though we 
don't know it. 

"One of the clams lost its shell and became a liz- 
ard, the lizard convoluted and evoluted through 
billions of years through billions of animals up to 
the monkey and this lost its tail. Then we ap- 
peared." 

Well by and by this Philosopher's Assiety wanted 
to attract attention and they decided the best way 
to do it was to attack the established order of things 
and try to give Columbia a moral uplift. So they 
started a paper and called it Torquemada. It at- 
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tacks everything successful and every fellow who's 
got a job is sure to get his name in it. Its been a 
writin' a whole lots about the editor of the Herald^ 
because he's got a good job. The editor is a awful 
smart fellow and knows everything that ain't no ac- 
count. He can quote from every author that no- 
body has read. But Pa — I'm like Josh Billings — 
"I'd rather not know so much than to know so many 
things that ain't so." But he is a fast writer and 
writes essays and orations for less than fifty cents 
apiece. College girls and boys have always thought 
it a big honor to speak one of his pieces. He's got 
lots of good friends and lots of good enemies^ and 
the latter are the most active. So many people don't 
like the Torquemada. They think it aint modest. 
They say things that would make a female doctor 
blush. I don't know what they would do if every- 
thing and everybody was like they thought it ought 
to be. Guess they would think it ought to be the 
other way. In addition to writin' the Torquemada 
he does lots of other things. He is editor of the 
Western College Magazine^ Chief of the Philoso- 
phers and has a class of fellows who say they don't 
know much that he teaches the science of life. Be- 
ginning next Sunday his discourses will be on the 
foUowing subjects: 

1. The enormousness of infinity — ^its incon- 
ceivability. 

2. The unreasonableness and impossibility of a 
revelation to the all knowing intelligence of man. 
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8. Man's inadaptability to the things of this 
world — therefore he will not try to appear in any 
other world. 

4. The imposition and assumptions of all ex- 
isting institutions — ^their fate. 

5. The rearrangement of the Universe — ^its im- 
mediate necessity. 

6. Application of superior wisdom to local con- 
ditions. 

7. Mistakes of Moses. 

It is getting late now and I must close. 

Your son^ 

Reuben. 



LETTER FROM PA TO REUBEN. 

My Dear Son Reuben: — ^Your Pa and your Ma 
has enjoyed your letters a great much. We want 
you to keep on writin' home and tell us how things 
is in Columbia. Now^ Reuben^ I don't want you to 
think I am going to write you a lot of advices but 
there is some things I know that you don't know. 
I am older than you and you must remember I know 
something or you wouldn't have been so peart. 
When you get as old as I am you will realize how 
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mach your Pa knowed and how little his son knows. 

Your letter brings back how Columbia looked 
when I was there fifteen years ago. I suppose it 
has growed and improved so much since then that 
I wouldn't know the place to see it now. When I 
was there everybody got their water out of their 
own well — ^now I understand they all drink water 
from the same pond. At that time they didn't have 
any sewerage system and water and filth and rags 
all settled around and it was not a healthy place. 
And they didn't have no sidewalks worth speaking 
of. By this time I guess they have got a good 
sewerage system and sidewalks on both sides of the 
streets and everything fixed up like other towns in 
Missouri^ because if they don't ^x up the town for 
you fellows that goes there and supports them they 
don't deserve the University and I am in favor of 
votin' to separate the University away from 'em. I 
want you to board where they have good sewerage 
connection because I don't want to hear of you hav- 
ing the typhoid fever. I heard there was some fe- 
ver in Columbia but I can't understand how that 
could be when they take such precautions for the 
public health. 

I am glad you like your school. Your Ma and 
me was proud of you to hear you got to shake hands 
with Pres. Jesse. I hope you will get to see him 
again^ but of course I don't want you to waste so 
much time again waiting for his door to be un- 
locked. 
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My son^ you are young and your opinions on poli- 
tics is entirely out of harmony with Missouri poli- 
tics. You don't think them Professors ought to be 
turned off. Now your Pa knows how the people 
in our district thinks about this matter. I believe 
every Professor who didn't get out and talk for 
Bryan and the democratic party ought to be investi- 
gated. 

The idea of a man mixing up chemistry who 
don't know the best money can only be got by mix- 
ing up gold and silver at 16 to 1. Why^ he is jist 
as apt to mix up 16 parts oxygen and 1 part hy- 
drogen when he goes to manufacture water. Any- 
body knows he ain't safe to fix up chemistry for our 
boys. I am one of those men who believes that any 
man who gets a salary from the state ought to be- 
lieve like the majority. This is the only way to 
please the majority. And you jist watch how this 
things works. Now there was lots of them profes- 
sors that got out and made speeches and worked on 
our committees for Bryan and silver and now they 
are all popular with the majority and sure of their 
jobs. Jist suppose some of them gold professors 
had done that where would they have been at now- 

For instance Mr. M made gold speeches and 

now — ^he is popular with the minority, and out of a 
job. But we silver men believe in being broad- 
minded and giving fair play. Now my son don't 
you allow yourself to get prejudiced while you are 
away from your dad. Remember we have got a 
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great University and we mnst keep the right to 
say what our professors must believe and teach. 

Reuben^ I am sorry you can't get in society un- 
less you join a fraternity. Of course we want you 
to appear as good as the other boys but its awful 
hard on us to keep you at schooL Your Ma is 
doing without a cloak this winter and I am going 
to wear my old coat to save money to keep you at 
schooL We want you to appreciate your oppor- 
tunities. But if you can't get along without join- 
ing a fraternity let me know and I will sell the 
sow and pigs to pay for your initiation fee. 

There is no news much on the farm except Old 
Speck's got a calf. We have named it Thomas Jef- 
ferson Jackson Bryan. 

I must close for this time. Be as economical as 
you can. Be sure and get you a season ticket to 
the Y. M. C. A. lecture course. 

We all want to see you — Your Ma has been 
counting up the time and its only eight more weeks 
to Christmas. 

Write to us soon again. 

Your Pa. 

P. S. Don't forget to subscribe for the Inde- 
pendent and when you get through reading it send 
it home for us to read. — Pa. 
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LETTER HOME. 

Dear Pa: — Everybody here has been all excited 
this week. Mr. Bryan was here Monday, and 
everybody just run after him like they thought he 
could give 'em a job. He came in at 2 o'clock 
Monday evenings and about two thousand men and 
women and girls and negroes were down to see him 
come in. I was there^ too^ and I tell you he looked 
mighty pretty. They had a carriage down and 
hauled him out to Mr. Walter Williams'. Mr. Wil- 
liams gave him his meals and kept him over night. 
Next to the biggest man in town that day was Mr. 
Walter Williams. Mrs. Williams had him all 
dressed up and he looked happy settin' up 'side of 
Mr. Bryan. In shorty he wasn't for sale at any 
price on that day. Mr. Bryan was going to speak 
on bimetallism from the democratic standpoint^ but 
they wanted to have the speech in the University 
chapel^ so he had to speak on bimetallism from an 
economic standpoint. You see^ they got to be par- 
ticular about using the chapel for political pur- 
poses. Of course^ they didn't have no trouble get- 
ting the chapel for Mr. Bryan to speak in^ because 
a good democrat is governor of Missouri by a 
safe majority! But hereafter a man of politics 
who wants to speak in the University chapel must 
speak his piece from an economical standpoint. I 
don't know how he could say his speech was on an 
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economical standpoint when every fellow had to 
separate himself from fifty cents to hear him. I 
got just lots of things from him. He is one of the 
plainest speakers^ and everybody can understand 
him. He jnst talks natural^ and don't run with 
near as much wind as even preachers. And one of 
the funniest things about him is that it seems like 
he keeps back more than he tells you. The chapel 
was just jammed full to hpar him. The college 
girls were all there to see Bryan^ and others. When 
they waved at him he smiled at them just like the 
boys do at church. Well^ after he talked until the 
people were tired, Mr. Bryan went up to the Pow- 
ers hotel, where the Century Club had fixed up a 
nice 'possum and quail supper. The Century Club 
is a club of democrats, populists, silver republicans, 
and most anybody who is against the republicans. 
They met once soon after the campaign and called 
themselves the Century Club; so, if the silver bus- 
iness goes, they can claim to be original, and can 
get together and pay up their dues and be in it. 
They did it this time when Mr. Bryan was coming. 
They wanted all to make a good appearance; so a 
few of them got together and passed a rule that 
every fellow must pay up his six bits or get no 'pos- 
sum with Mr. Bryan. Or, it may mean the club 
is to meet next century if there are any offices to 
be distributed. But you ought to have been to the 
supper. It was the best of all. I was awful glad 
to get a ticket to it. I felt it a big honor, cause 
5 
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every fellow don't get to eat 'possnm with Mr. 
Bryan. They had lots of qnail and 'possum. The 
funniest thing was a dead stuffed 'possum^ with a 
silver dollar in his mouthy standing up right in 
front of Mr. Bryan, with 1900 written across his 
side. I reckon this was a symbol of Mr. Bryan's 
condition in IQOO. Everybody there looked like 
they wished they had a office. After everybody eat 
a plenty. Mr. Stephens stirred up some eloquence 
and introduced Mr. Bryan. This was really the 
most interesting speech of the two. This wasn't 
from an economical point of view. It was from a 
sore point of view, and, I tell you, he didn't say he 
loved the republicans and their promises and proph- 
ecies very much. He said Mr. Hanna boasts that 
he is a descendant of Abraham Lincoln. And, Mr. 
Bryan said, "with Abraham Lincoln at one end of 
the line and Hanna at the other, every one will 
agree that is quite a descent." He said that in 
1888 Cleveland and Carlisle were his political idols 
and he came pretty near naming his boy Grover 
Cleveland Carlisle Bryan, but he was glad now he 
didn't do it. This was a good speech, and Mr. 
Bryan talked just as earnestly as some of them fel- 
lows eat. After this they all shook hands around 
and went home. Next morning he went to visit 
all the schools, and made speeches and shook hands 
with the girls. But the nicest thing comes yet 
about Mr. Bryan. He gave $250 to the University 
to establish an annual prize for the best essay on 
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the science of government. The Century Club then 
gave $100 for the same things so now we have $350 
for the prize. This is a good things and will make 
him lots of friends. At 11 o'clock a big crowd 
went down to see him off, and he shook hands all 
around again and left for his home. Mr. Bryan 
can now hear with ever increasing distinctness the 
winds as they blow upon the lonely hills of Ne- 
braska. Your son^ 

Reuben. 



LETTER FROM PA TO REUBEN. 

Mt Dear Son Reuben : — ^Its bin a long time al- 
ready since you've peared to ker to write. Some- 
thin seems now to be neglectin you from us. Reub 
of course your Ma and me know you aint a losin no 
interest in the work we are all a doin and its sich 
a consolation to feel that our boy wishes he was at 
home a helpin with the com and the cows and sows. 
We are all a f eelin midlin reasonable now^ but Reub 
you know this has bin a awful hard year for us. 
Money has bin a gittin harder to get all the time 
and people what owes you ain't a worrin. Ma aint 
bin to church except two or three rainy Sunday 
nights when people wouldn't be expected to wear 
their new clothes this year — ^but Ma says its all 
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right thongh^ and she don't want no new clothes — 
its all for yon^ Reub^ to keep yoa to school; and 
your Ma^ who is so good^ says if it is necessary she 
is willing to take her shoes and hat right out of 
her own mouth in order to spare you the oppor- 
tunity of going to the University. And your sister 
has tended to the cows and the chickens^ and I have 
hauled all the wood myself^ so as to save from a 
hirin a hand in your place^ and so we could collect 
together enough money to send to you. Course I 
aint a complaining but it has took a little more than 
we laid out it would come to. But we aint a blamin 
you for this^ cause we blame the University if a boy 
spends more money than they say he has to in the 
catalogue But as I was a sayin we are all a cheer- 
ing up now. Things are all a takin on a new livin. 
Spring is a openin up the grass and the buds and 
the birds and nows a good time to bring into use 
what you said you bin a leamin from your Prof. 
Wordsworth : — 

And all the earth is gay; 

Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity, 
And with the heart of May 
Doth every beast keep holiday. 

But I tell you^ Reub^ they aint none o' our beasts 
or horses or your pa now a keepin any holiday and 
we are all a wishin when your holiday will come so 
you ken come home agin. Jist as soon as your 
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school work is done hurry to come. Your Pa's 
backs a gittin too old and stiff now to stoop and 
thin the com any your sister Jenny is a gittin too 
woman grown she feels to help about any of the 
work on the farm. Whats that you was a sayin 
Bums was a sayin about Jenny — ^it was somethin 
like Jenny, 

"In youthfu* bloom, love sparkling in her e'e," 
a comin home with new ribbons on, a love flame a 
sparklin in Jenny's eyes and a flushing her cheek. 
Well thats whats a gittin the matter with Jenny. 
But your Ma sorter likes to see her a gittin peart. 

So, Reub its a comin more and more to needin 
your importance on the farm. We have jist got the 
new ground a growin good now, but the sprouts 
will soon be needin you to clip em. And the com 
is all a waitin for to be thinned. Reuben we've got 
a surprise a waiten for you, but I know you'll be 
so glad to hear it. I'll tell you now: We've got 
seven of the cows a givin milk and the calves don't 
near need it all, and so your Ma's in favor and so 
is your Pa of lettin you tend to the milkin all by 
yourself and lettin you take the milk and butter to 
town and sell it for money to send you back to 
school again next fall. Yes, Reuben, your noble Pa 
and dear Ma plan and work all the time for you. 
We want you to grow up and be a man and do 
somethin big like Dewey did. Course I aint a 
wantin you to do something big in war. But this 
here wars a mighty inspirin thing. You know your 
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Pa's always been a man of peace^ but I tell yon I 
like the way Uncle Sam and Dewey has bin a doin 
things. When you get into a war don't set down 
in the fence comers and wait for the enemy to 
come along and cut out the comers^ but go in on em 
and smash em up^ and then come home and settle 
down and have peace^ and preach Christianity and 
arbitration until we get in another fuss and then 
we'll get another lay off from the Lord and knock 
the stuffin out of any country that thinks we can't 
do it. But^ Reub^ I aint got no fear o' you goin to 
war — ^you are too much like your Pa and wouldn't 
be willin to leave your Ma. 

Well^ Reub^ I guess you ain't joined no frater- 
nity as you knowed I hoped you wouldn't. I know 
you think I don't know nothin about fraternities^ 
but I do — ^they had em when I was in school and 
they have gone to seed since then. That's the rea- 
son your Pa said he hoped you wouldn't join. I 
want you to be free and make friends with all the 
boys — ^if you was to join a few feUers you would 
soon be jist a tendin to them and the boys what 
most needs encouragement and friendship wouldn't 
get no attention. I teU you what kind of frater- 
nity I want my son Reuben to belong to — 

Belong to a fraternity that loves everybody, and 
whose secrets are too good to keep. God, man 
and brethren is society enough for anybody. 
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Now you belong tx> this kind and work at it 
and I'll jist bet you come to the conclusion that 
your Pa ain't lived outside of Columbia for nothin. 
But if you have bin decided to join I jist want you 
to recollect that your pa said chickens can fly pretty 
high but they must come home to roost. 

Well this is all I know thats of consequence to 
tell you^ but Reubin there is some letters we been 
a gittin from people in Columbia with nothin in em 
but jist your name and things wrote down. Your 
Ma thought maybe they was prizes you was a win- 
nin and not never seen anything like em before I 
can't understand what they are intended for. En- 
closed I will send them back so as you can explain 
to your Ma and me what they mean. 

I have saved you five dollars to pay your little 
debts and to get you a ticket home — I don't want 
you to owe anybody anything. Your Ma has saved 
up the big basket of eggs to take to town and sell 
so she can send you the money to get a Savitar and 
two copies of the M. S. U. Independent. We want 
to save 'em cause sich papers as the Independent 
is awful scarce. Your Ma and us all send regards. 

Write right away to your dear Pa. 

Yours truly. 

Pa. 
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REUBEN GONE TO WAR. 

Jefferson Barracks^ St. Louis^ Missouri. 

May 28, 1898. 

Dear Pa: — I was awful glad to get your letter, 
but I'm scared I'm goin to make you surprised. 
Jist the day I got your letter I joined the boys a 
startin for Cuba and I'm now a waitin at Jefferson 
Barracks, and if I can git a office I'll go to the war 
and fight for Uncle Sam; but if I don't git a com- 
mission I can't afford to lower the dignity and im- 
portance of the son of my Pa by fighting as a pri- 
vate. I been to the University and I've seen em 
drill and if they don't think I'm worth a office I'll 
not go a foot. You see if you are a officer, like a 
Captain or a Lieut., or something like that, all the 
fellows got to pay attention to you and get up and 
give you a seat if they are settin down. But the 
cheaf reason I want a office is so I can fight back in 
the rear where I can oversee the shootin. 

I tell you, the University boys are a gettin their 
share of the good offices. Captain English has got 
the best company on the war path and Ex-Major 
Barnes is rapidly promoting himself and is now 
first Lieutenant of a company here, and if the other 
fellows was jist out of the way there is no telling 
where he would stop. Mr. Owens is in it, big, too. 
He was elected Capt. of Company G from Fulton. 
And Mr. Royal Switzler is here and would consent 
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to take a office. I tell you the University boys are 
makin a fine showin. 

But I know you want to know how we live and 
what we do. Well, we aint done much of either yet. 
First they have a lot of little tents, like the gipsy 
tents that used to be on the creek, and three or four 
of us are left to pull off our shoes and sleep in the 
same tent on the straw. Tell Ma there aint no 
danger of bed bugs a gittin on my bed, and if they 
was to get a place to lodge the rain would knock 
em off before they could feel at home. But Pa I 
can sorter stand a sleepin in water, but when it 
comes to the eatin my stomach leads the charge in 
an internal rebellion. Raw hog may be good for 
some things but it don't excite my salivary glands. 
And the beef. Pa, looks jist like they drove a old 
cow across the fireplace and some fellow grabbed a 
hind leg as she went over. And cookin pots a bein 
scarce, they put everything in at one time, and so 
everything has got the same greasy complexion. If 
I live to git back to Columbia I will never complain 
of my boardin house — especially if I aint a payin 
but three dollars a week. But they say when Un- 
cle Sam begins to cook the meat he will do it up 
brown. I hope so. Jist as soon as he is ready for 
the job we will give all cooks on hand a honorable 
discharge. The worst of it is all us fellers have to 
help about the cookin. Tell Ma I'm glad I was 
bom not a woman if cookin is as much work as this. 
If you could see my friend Loyd Lewis set down 
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and tell you how much hard work he has to do 
you would feel sorry for him. But he says he 
would rather be a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water in the tents of the wicked than to be a door 
keeper in the house of the Lord. But the funniest 
thing was to see Williams and Price and Blant(m 
ordered to sweep off the street in front of the tents. 
They made em a little buckberry bundle bush and 
lit their cigarettes and condescended to bend their 
backs and sweep off the path. When I first saw 
them^ with heads bended low^ and a brushing away 
the dirt^ I thought maybe a nickel had rolled a 
little extra far away. While they was a doin this 
a fellow come along and said^ "Boys are you a doin 

this for the love of labor or by orders" ! "No," 

they said, "by order; do you think we would be doin 
this for fun?" But this aint as funny as to see 
Kirk a gittin solemn and steady. I went over to 
see his camp the other day and he was a settin back 
on his straw pile a readin a little black book. I re- 
joiced, thinkin that he was a rememberin some of 
the recollections of his early childhood and was 
readin the little book his Sunday school teacher 
give him when he was below the age of disturbance. 
But when I got up closer to our serious friend 
Kirk I found it was a little book on military tac- 
tics and Kirk was trying to find out how to shoot a 
Spaniard in the back at first pop so as not to have 
to look him in the face. We are all a studying 
the war books now. There aint but one or two of 
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our fellows who aint passed the examination. Some 
of them wished now they hadn't passed but of 
course they ain't goin to let on. There are some 
fellows here that I bet you could take a com cob 
with a lightnin bug on it and scare them off the 
top of the earth. But there aint none of our boys 
this way. 

Pa, you talk about hard times in money — ^its hard 
times with the boys here. We aint got no more 
money than the athletic association. When I 
first got here I had fifty cents, so I got it changed 
so it would rattle and then, too, it is the most de- 
sirable size as a medium of rapid exchange. A 
feller come up to me and said, "Partner — ^you don't 
belong to any of these companies do you?" I told 
him I belonged to Captain English's company. He 
said "Well you aint been here long — I aint heard 
no sound like that for a good many days." He 
said the boys had spent all their money but a little 
and they were a shootin that away. I asked him 
if they had begun to shoot Spaniards aready. He 
said no — ^they was jist a practicing up first a shoot- 
in' craps. But he complained that the money got 
in the hands of a few and that they had gone down 
town and blowed it in. But Uncle Sam begins to 
payin us pretty soon and then we'll be a reapin 
prosperity. 

Pa, I'm awful sorry you are a needin me on the 
farm. I don't want to disappoint your hopes, but 
considering things, I think you better look around 
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for other sources of labor. Your letter was so 
agricultural in terms that it warned me to join the 
war. Course farmin is a good way to live but I 
sorter am losing love of farmin. As Wordsworth 

says: 

The things which I have seen I can see no more, 
There hath passed away a glory from the earth. 

It may be when this here war is over my farmin' 
love will come back^ but as I see it now^ a hoppin 
clods is too peaceful a occupation for a son of my 
Pa. 

About them letters you been a gittin — ^they are 
letters from people I got acquainted with after I 
joined the fraternity. Yes, Pa, I finally joined 
the fraternity. The boys said it wouldn't cost much 
and I would have a better time — and that the Col- 
lege girls would notice me more. But, Pa, after a 
feelin the whole thing over I wish I hadn't a joined, 
but of course I can't let anybody know it. You 
see when they take you in you got always to swear 
its a good thing. Pa, you was right and I hope you 
won't think hard of me for doin this. But I'm in 
good standing with my fraternity, because I bor- 
rowed fifteen dollars the day before I left and paid 
my assessment for the June ball. 

Well the Capt. has come and told me to git some 
wood for the cook, so I'll have to close. 

Pa, them people thats been a writin to you don't 
pay no attention to; they don't know you and they 
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ought'nt to write to 70m. I will write again wl^en 
we get to Cuba. 

Your son, 

Reuben. 
P. S. — Give Mollie my love and tell her not to 
git another feller until she's sure I'm dead. R. 



REUBEN ON THE STOMACH. 

Only to be Read by Dyspeptics^ Cranks and 

Other Misfits. 
The stomach is a thing a fellow don't know he 
has got until it won't work — ^then everybody knows 
he has got one. As a general thing a fellow who 
ain't had the indigestion don't know any more about 
the stomach than the doctors do. The stomach is 
the most unruly and obstinate member and the 
quickest to incite a rebellion or an insurrection. It 
is just like the whale that swallowed Jonah — al- 
ways ready to pitch the Jonah up. The fellow who 
has got a self-regulating stomach thinks the dys- 
peptic is a putting on and pla3dng delicate. That's 
what I used to think. That's the reason I know. 
That kind of fellow ain't no smarter than the man 
that asked me the other day if hard things were 
hard to digest and soft things easy to digest. He 
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ain't got no idea of the feeling. Why^ it makes a 
man feel just like he's got a bale of hay or a dead 
"nigger" in his stomach. 

The philosophers and religions people are all 
wrong about the location of the soul — ^the seat of 
the soul is the stomach and it is regulated by the 
gastronomic nerves of the inner lining of the stom- 
ach. The stomach secretes optimism and pessim- 
ism jiist as the liver secretes bile. A man sees 
the millenium coming on earth or the world coming 
to an end according as he spits up or does not spit 
up his breakfast. A good disposition^ joy and hope 
are the products of the smaller intestines. Love is 
ability to breath easy. Patience is steady nerves. 
Happiness is the gastric glands on duty. 

The amount and kind of a man's religion and 
charity depends on the amount and kind of dinner 
and supper he eats. Agreeability is harmonious 
reception of bread and milk. Sociability is the 
stomach out of consciousness. 

To a man with a stuttering stomach laughing is 
silly. Eating hoggish. Talking torment. Silence 
heaven. Pianos a nuisance. Public gatherings 
useless. Preaching a waste. Visiting a looking for- 
ward to leaving. Social duties a misfortune. Doc- 
tors impostors. Professors inhuman and the whole 
world goes to the devil. Melancholy assumes the 
throne and bids all "vam deluding joys" depart. 
The stomach is the "uncouth cell," the "dark Cim- 
merian desert" in which Milton, in his L'allegro, 
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makes the advocate of mirth bid melancholy "ever 
dweU." 

When I stadied psychology under Dr. Thilly he 
divided a man's rmining gear into intellect^ cona- 
tion or will^ and feeling and said they operated 
from the brain. Now I believe this is all wrong — 
they proceed directly from headquarters — ^the stom- 
ach. If you want to think two thoughts above a 
freshman the stomach must be raising no disturb- 
ance. If you want to will to move and be up and 
doing your stomach must not contract the muscles 
of your back and hold your limbs in soreness. 

If you want to feel like going to school^ to church 
to town^ to anywhere^ your stomach must be alive 
and aroused to sublime and heroic action. There- 
fore^ O Stomachy thou^ who art the master^ the 
center^ the seat^ the gizzard of man^ go mount the 
chair of Dr. McAlester and let thy greatness and 
importance bid the generations hail! 

But the feeling ain't all a fellow has got to go 
through with. The remedies— they are as numer- 
ous as the different stages of the indigestion and 
as different as the number of doctors and friends 
you consult. 

"Did you ever try drinking hot water •'' Oh yes, 
been doing that a long time. 

"Better stop studying." Did that before I be- 
gan. 

"Eat com bread and butter milk, — ^they killed 
one fellow but they might not kill you." 
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"And peaches — ^try them — ^they poison some peo- 
ple but then they might not poison you." 

"Apples, — eat plenty of apples — ^they didn't 
agree with Adam but they might agree with you." 

"Electric belt — I tried that— cured me." 

The druggist says pepsin is what they use. But 
that's too simple for the doctor — ^nothing short of 
nux vomica, belladonna, strychnine, hydrochloric 
acid, tincture of iron, will reach the trouble. 

Eat fruit, says another. The German says drink 
Anheuser Busch's Malt Nutrine, Hot Springs, Ex- 
celsior Springs, Dr. Still, Dr. Quackery, Dr. Kill- 
emquick, go to them. But all doctors are not ig- 
norant of stomach treatment for one of them in- 
vented a stomach tube and to it many a weary soul, 
I among them, stands ready to erect a monument. 

But did you ever use or see one of these things 
operate? To get an idea of the sensation just im- 
agine yourself to swallow about two feet of hose 
and then some fellow to turn the hydrant on. Or 
if this does not give you the idea imagine yourself 
to swallow a snake with some one ahold of his tail 
to pull him out by after he has run around awhile 
in your stomach. All this is done amid a gagging, 
rebelling, upheaving opposition. But after a time 
or two you get used to it and it is just as easy as 
the working of any siphon. Little did I think when 
I used to study physics at school about the princi- 
ple of a siphon that I would some day apply it to 
myself. So here is a lesson, boys, you don't know 
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when you may be able to apply what you are learn- 
ing at the University. It may be best never to 
apply most of it but then you never know. 

Any one afflicted with a hesitating stomach who 
tries this remedy and is not cured can get a hat at 
Joe & Vic Barth's and send the bill to Pres. Jesse. 
In all seriousness^ students^ be careful about your 
hours of eatings sleeping and study. Don't try to 
know it all and do it all at once. You can not turn 
the earth over in half the time the earth can turn 
over you. 

Truly yours, 
Reuben^ M . D. 
School of Experience. 
P. S. — ^Any letter containing a two cent stamp 
will attract my attention. 

Address, Reuben, 

Debt Street, 
Jobless City, 
State of Misery, 
Via, Columbia, Missouri. 
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REUBEN'S INTERVIEW WITH UNCLE JOE 

ON THE HORSE. 

"A hoss/' said Uncle Joe, "is a man's best friend 
except a dog. A man who ain't got a good hoss or 
two ought to have a wife. Hosses are going out of 
style now 'cause people think it costs too much to 
keep 'em. I believe hosses will be scarce now just 
because the farmers are stop raisin 'em. Now, it 
ain't expensive raisin hosses if you don't raise but 
one. I've been supporting a horse for eleven years 
and he's as healthy as he was the day I commenced 
working f er him. 

"It takes about half of one nigger's time to sup- 
port a hoss. I speed my animal every day on the 
track after the hoss has had a good breakfast. I 
keep good shoes on him behind^ and with good 
coaxin' he can make twn miles an hour. 

"Well, Uncle Joe, why don't you shoe him in 
front instead of behind.^" "Because a hoss ken see 
where he puts his front feet and he can't see where 
he puts his hind feet. 

"Now, boss, I don't see what you want to inter- 
view me fer on these subjects. I know you got some 
idea in doing this, but I tell you I ain't got no 
money, and I know when a newspaper man inter- 
views you he wants something out of you, sooner 
or later. I don't care though what you say about 
me. I like to se^ my picture and my name in the 
paper, so you can go ahead and put it in, but don't 
tell anybody I wanted it in there." 
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REUBEN'S ADVICE TO NEW 
STUDENTS. 

nY DEAR NEW STUDENTS:— Shakes- 
peare or somebody has said that the 
worst vice is advice, but I can't think of 
you coming to Columbia and entering 
the University without having a proper understand- 
ing of your station and duties. 

First let me say you must assert your position 
and dignity; realize and make others understand 
your importance; show by every word and act that 
you know that all these things at Columbia are for 
you, that you are the all in all and everything 
else, the nothing in nothing. As man was not made 
for the Sabbath so the student is not made for the 
University and professors' checks nor butcher shops 
and boarding houses, but the University and pro- 
fessors are made for the student. 

The University then being for you and every- 
thing else in Columbia being but side shows to the 
University this makes you the Lord Paramount of 
all, and everything you see belongs to you except- 
ing the Board of Curators and a few people in 
Columbia who belong to the last century. Remem- 
ber then always and at all places that everything 
here is made and done for you. Why, if it were 
not for you they would be putting up hay on 
Broadway and gathering corn on University Pro- 
fessor Row. 

85 
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You are entitled to access to everything in the 
University except the President's office and the 
Gymnasium. You are entitled to the attention of 
every teacher excepting the head professor. 

The society of a head professor and his family 
is a thing you must work up to by distinction in 
his department or fraternity buttons. But do not 
understand you will not see the President. He will 
see you every day you come to his glass door and 
pass on; and he tells you to join the Y. M. C. A. 
and go to Sunday school^ every fall; and delivers 
a farewell address in June. And if you fear you 
have not seen the President and faculty enough to 
retain their images in your mind you can buy their 
pictures in the Commencement number of the Inde- 
pendent for fifteen cents. You must learn to think 
of your professors and president as you ought. 
Cherish such a feeling for them as you would a 
coat which had served you well and been hung up 
for the next younger brother. Bow before them as 
our good friends the Columbia merchants do the 
student's dollar. 

Praise them^ for they are as fond of praise as 
the Columbia Herald. Hold to them as tena- 
ciously as a senior does to a borrowed sentence. 
Imitate all of them you can and pray for the rest. 
Love them as a step-mother does her dead husband's 
children^ but I anticipate no trouble in your rela- 
tion to teachers. Remember always they are for 
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you and your use and you will have no trouble 
keeping them in their place. 

Now there are a great many things in Columbia 
for your edification and amusement. And first of 
this class are the Christian College and Stephens 
College girls; I would include the University girls 
but they are for you to take to church and literary 
societies and University entertainments that are 
free. So now, when the college girls go walking 
or to church line up as they go by where you can 
get most pleasure out of the scene. You will find 
quite a variety, from the thick short to the long 
green, and you will be sure to discriminate and 
make comparisons; and when you see one who spe- 
cially pleases you say to your associate, "That's my 
girl;" it will insure her putting a proper estimate 
upon you. This is the time a boy fresh from his 
mother feels nervous and wiggles like a tadpole. 
He is — ^he knows not what, and he behaves, he 
knows not how. All he knows is he wants to be 
seen. Oh, if he could just be clean, calm, com- 
manding and cute — ^but he can't. Boys, you know 
the little verse : "Wait until your wings are a little 
stronger." When the girls don't notice you and 
love you don't blame them. They can't help it. 
When man was made he wasn't finished. Every 
man needs fixing and every girl in the world would 
^x him just a little different. 

Another thing run for your amusement is the 
Wabash and the M., K. & T. railroads, so when- 
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ever you can, be at the depots to show your appre- 
ciation of their efforts. 

You will notice Columbia has no square like your 
town at home but a nice Broadway; this is for the 
students desiring to be on exhibition, and for fra- 
ternities to rush new men on. Also you will notice 
railing and bars in front of stores; these are for 
you to lean and hang on so you can give proper 
curl to cigarette smoke and appear at your best as 
the girls pass by and look at you to see if you have 
got a fraternity pin on. 

You will see the society girls of Columbia but 
they are not for your permanent contemplation. 
They are for the unmarried University professors; 
however you are welcome to take them to a frater- 
nity dance every two weeks if you haul them in a 
carriage. But I must explain what fraternities are 
for: They are for boys who can wear standing 
collars and cuffs without perspiring. As to what 
they are and what they do we will wait and tell 
you in a special letter on the subject. 

There are other things we ought to say but we 
will wait until next time. 

Reuben. 

P. S. The editor is requested to say that Reu- 
ben once took senior law and consequently is qual- 
ified to write on any subject. We will write on any 
subject requested if it is accompanied by a two 
cent stamp. Address Reuben. 

Care M. S. U. Independent. 
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Another P. S. Boys^ one thing I must not omit. 
Do not put your knife in your mouth when you eat. 
Your father may have done this forty years ago 
and never cut himself but if you do it once in Co- 
lumbia you may get cut. R. 



REUBEN ON FRATERNITIES, WITH VARI- 
ATIONS. 



A fraternity is a guarantee to be carried when 
you can't walk. A fraternity is to college life 
what a tick is to a dog's back — something that 
ought to be pulled off before it eats up the dog. 
Whenever I idee a lot of boys huddling around a 
little button and a ribbon, like Indians at a war 
dance, it always looks to me like it takes the whole 
crowd to make one. When a boy wants more at- 
tention than he can attract by himself he joins a 
fraternity. The danger to a young boy joining 
a college fraternity is that it makes him feel like 
his little cup of ambitition and happiness is running 
over and that there is nothing more for him to do 
but to keep up his dues and inspect fraternity pins. 
The fraternity men claim that fraternities help 
boys — ^that it picks up the lonesome boy and makes 
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him feel comfortable. The main trouble with a 
college fraternity is that it always asks the stu- 
dent to join who don't need help and special at- 
tention. The boy who turns the old horse out and 
puts the plow in the shed and comes to town to 
school is the boy who needs help and companion- 
ship^ but all the attention he gets is a Y. M. C. A. 
ribbon when he reaches the depot platform and an 
invitation to visit at the president's house^ which he 
is afraid to accept. If you belong to the same fra- 
ternity with a man he can slap you on the back 
and wool you around without being familiar. 

A fraternity is for a boy who can't stand with- 
out a prop. I would like the fraternity better if 
the boarding house ladies didn't have to pay so 
many assessments to the June balls. Some boys 
may think I'm sore on fraternities but I am not — 
I've been asked to join but it was just after I 
joined church and I thought I would stick to the 
church a while. But the fraternity man who was 
sent to ask me to join was a good representative and 
spoke in high terms of his fraternity. He said his 
fraternity had the damnedest nicest boys in the 

University and the sons-a-b s would treat me 

right. He said his fraternity could get me credit 
at the billiard shop and that it was nice to be socia- 
ble enough to use the same cork-screw and to have 
a big hall to sleep in when you were down town at 
night and didn't feel like going home. 
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The next fellow who asked me to join said his 
fraternity got all the high grades^ and honors and 
offices in the University. He said his fraternity 
had a lot of fellows they had promised to take in 
next year who would work for them and help to 
elect their man to offices and honors. He said one 
of their members could write orations and that if I 
joined his fraternity and ever wanted to go on a 
contest it would be a big help. 

The next fellow who asked me to join said his 
fraternity had all the society girls pinned and that 
if I joined his fraternity I would get into society 
quick and easy. But it always looked to me like 
the society girls in Columbia got the best of the 
fraternities. They make the fraternity men take 
them to dances and bring them candy^ and take 
them to the shows and then they marry somebody 
else. He said that if I joined his fraternity the 
college girls would run after me and if I didn't join 
they would think I boarded at the club. He said 
that they had some of the professors' daughters 
pinned and that if I joined his fraternity I would 
get high grades. 

I like fraternity men but I don't like fraternities 
— ^it is like loving the sinner but hating the sin. 
If a man is a good student in the fraternity^ he 
would be a better one out of it. The ideal frater- 
nity man is one who doesn't pretend to study^ but 
dedicates himself to society. Appear like you are 
living easy and keep in touch with the girls. To be 
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an up-to-date f rat man you must be a social swim- 
mer. You must please the ladies and if you do 
this, you won't have time to do anything else. Girls 
like attention and if you want to be popular with 
them^ you must anticipate their wants and pleasures. 
Girls are like kittens^ they like to have attention 
and to be stroked gently^ and you must be sure you 
stroke the fur the right way and in a manner that 
the fire won't fly. 



LESSONS FROM GEORGE WASHINGTON 
AND HIS BELOVED MARTHA. 

Let us consider George and Martha together^ 
because what God has joined together^ let nobody 
separate. George may be likened to the sun^ and 
Martha to the moon — equal in creation^ but a little 
different in importance. The moon is of most im- 
portance because it shines at night when it is dark^ 
and the sun shines in the daytime when it is light. 
But George has his place^ because had it not been 
for George Washington, Martha would have mar- 
ried some other man. She was too sweet to allow 
her sweetness to freeze in the open air. And here 
is a lesson girls — Martha believed in marrying. 
She married early and she married late. It is best 
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to marry early. There is but one excuse for marry- 
ing late in life^ and that is a second marriage. 

The easiest way for a woman to have a large cir- 
cle of friends after death is to marry a great man. 
Martha knew that the young lieutenant was going 
to be great and she said yes^ almost in advance. 
However George was a model boy and easy to love. 
He wore no moustache and his face was smooth. 
He was a man after Martha's own heart — and he 
got it. When he told her he loved her she knew it 
was true^ because George could not tell a lie. This 
is why Martha said^ yes^ the first time. She did not 
have to say^ no^ and then experiment with him to 
see if he meant it. She knew that he loved her 
or he would have addressed his remarks to some 
other widow. 

When Martha laid her first husband to rest she 
wrote on his tombstone^ "the light of my life has 
gone out" — ^when she married George she returned 
and wrote under it^ "But I have struck another 
match" — ^and so she had. George was great on fire- 
works^ and he has furnished the light by which our 
sweet Martha can walk down the ages and bid the 
generations hail on the twenty-second day of every 
February yet to come. 

So much for Martha^ but let us not forget George. 
Martha never forgot him. When George was away 
attending to his undertaking business Martha 
would write to him and tell him that she still loved 
him. And George would write sweet things to 
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Martha^ too. Martiia knew George loved her^ but 
she liked to hear him tell her so. Now George is 
greatly to be loved. George Washington was easy 
to please — ^he married a widow. You see they had 
no boarding schools then and it was the best George 
could do. And this leads us to say — George Wash- 
ington would not have made a good college presi- 
dent — ^because he gives holidays. Ah! Little did 
Washington's mother know when she was singing 
little Georgie to sleep that she was rocking the cra- 
dle that some day was going to give us a holiday. 
Here is a lesson^ mothers — centuries from now peo- 
ple may wonder how you looked and how you fed 
your baby. And^ boys, watch how George grew 
from infantile innocence on the twenty-second of 
February, to that glorious paternal position on the 
Fourth of July. When other boys were flirting 
with college girls George was making soldiers out 
of his playmates. When other boys were playing 
football George was standing in with Governor Din- 
widdle. When other boys were putting on their 
patent leather pumps George was watching the 
Indians shoot it into Gen. Braddock, who thought 
he knew it all. 

George Washington did not waste his time — ^he 
was always killing somebody — ^he was considered a 
most killing man in his day. And when he killed 
a man he never lied about it, like Moses did, but 
said, "I did it with my little hatchet." 
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George \^ashiiigton was not great br a single bound. 
But while othcis slept he was walking barefoot on the 
ground. 

Draw these lessons ihen^ Toong man. Deny 
yourself and be famous. Go die and gire ns a liol- 
iday. Marry and give ns a rest. 

When Washington first died be was not ac- 
qoainted with very many people^ but now every- 
body knows Greorge Washington. The reason 
(reorge Washington is great is becanse'we are lit- 
tle. It would not do for all men to be great — it 
would spoil the women. There would not be 
enough people left for them to look down on. 
There would be no one left to get up and give ber 
a seat. Such monotonous equality would be un- 
bearable. The little ordinary man who dies has tbe 
consolation that he will not keep other people up 
at night. George Washington is responsible for 
the movement of more people to-day than he was 
during his whole lifetime here. He has caused many 
Fourth of July funerals. How sweet the consola- 
tion to the humble citisen that he does not disturb 
the thoughts of other people in this life nor the 
life to come. 

But think to-night what (reorge Washington did. 
In addition to marrying Martha Custis and man- 
aging her estate^ he did other things deserving imi- 
tation. He helped us to steal the Indian's land. 
He told the red face to go west and grow up with 
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the country. He stood up and defended his wife's 
cooking. Consequently he said to England: 

You can dump your tea into the sea, 
Martha'* s tea is good enough for me. 

All honor to the man who will say his wife's 
burnt biscuits are just brown enough^ and that her 
beefsteak too done is just right ! 

George Washington was aristocratic. At one 
time he had three hundred and seventy negroes and 
often drove six horses to one carriage^ but then 
George Washington had a great responsibility to 
carry. But on his deathbed he told his negroes to 
go west and start a colony — ^this they did and Mis- 
souri owes her large population to the descendants 
of these faithful Washingtonian ancestors. He 
told England if she wouldn't let him associate 
with the King and his Lords that he would not pay 
his taxes. This principle of taxation without rep- 
resentation was the thing that gave George Wash- 
ington the toughest job he ever had in his life. 
This principle is liable to cause trouble at any time. 
Some day a Mrs. Coxey will arouse the mistreated 
women of this land and send up a public senti- 
ment to Washington City that will make her open 
up her doors and let the women come in. Taxation 
without representation is unjust. Good women do 
not blame George Washington for not getting you 
these liberties. He could not do it all at once. His 
part was to get liberty for the white man. He left 
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the Indian^ the negro and the woman to look out 
for themselves. The Indian has been given a coun- 
try of his own. The negroes have been given free- 
dom and dominion. Now let the women have their 
rights. They can get them if they will. Let the 
women organize and say to the men that if they 
do not give us our rights we will not marry one of 
them. This will bring them to time. If the women 
will thus organize^ this question of woman's rights 
will be the first plank in every political platform. 

In conclusion remember George Washington did 
a great work, but he left plenty for us to do. George 
Washington was first in peace, first in war and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen, and second only in 
the heart of Martha. However, he is hardly to be 
blamed for this — he would have reached Martha's 
heart sooner but he didn't start quick enough. 

Young man, draw lessons from the life of George 
Washington. Do something great and the boys will 
want your autograph and the women will want to 
kiss you. Be good, be noble, be honest, be great 
and some sweet Martha will bless your life with 
joy and peace and sweet content. Be industrious, 
be brave, be a president and you can find a willing 
Martha in any old place. 
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LETTER FROM AN EASTERN GIRL 

WHOSE SISTER TEACHES IN A 

MISSOURI SEMINARY OUT 

WEST. 

Boston, Massachusetts, February 4, 1900. — 
My Dear Reuben: — The copy of the Independ- 
ent and your letter received. Accept my thanks 
for the paper but for the letter words are inad- 
equate. 

You have been extremely nice to my sister and 
I want to thank you for your kindness to her. The 
only thing I regret is that she has to spend her 
days (also her nights) out in the wilds of Missouri. 
It is a continual source of sorrow to us to think of 
her spending her life out in the western plains. 
She has written us so little about the country but 
I suppose she sees so few people out in an unsettled 
place like Missouri^ that she doesn't see anything to 
write about. I wish you would write more fully 
about the country and the people who are moving 
to it. I have never seen an Indian and we only 
see a negro when among government officials from 
Washington who visit Boston. When you write 
another article on the human race^ especially about 
men^ be kind enough to send me a copy. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Sally R.— • — 
(The above is an original letter.) 
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REUBEN ANSWERS. 

My Dear Miss Sallie: — I am glad to see you 
becoming interested in things beyond Boston. I 
take pleasure in furnishing you information about 
life in a western place like Missouri. It is a healthy 
sign when one looks out from home and wants to 
know about other people. One of the peculiar 
things about this round world of ours is that every 
man thinks he is in the center. He thinks his coun- 
try the greatest in the worlds his state the best^ 
' and his town "it^" unless his head is bigger than 
his town. The only difference between Boston 
and Columbia is that the sun happens to hit 
you first and you are awake sooner. But when 
we do get up we are death on rats. We cut more 
Indian scalps and kill more negroes in a day than 
the whole State of Massachusetts ever sold into the 
south before the war. But we do not kill all of 
our negroes — we still have negroes to bum. 

We have a great admiration for the East. There 
you have the big insurance companies and they are 
doing more than all other influences combined 
towards binding us to the East. The farmer can 
pillow his weary head upon his ever present mort- 
gage and sing with his Susanah "Blessed be the 
tie that binds" us to our loving brothers in the East^ 
and the widow can have a four-horse funeral when 
she lays her sweet one to rest and the undertaker 
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joins heartily in the procession because he knows 
the widow's New York Life will arrive on time. 
The main trouble now in settling up this country 
is not so much the fierceness of the men and the 
wildness of the beasts as it is the Wall Street men 
who must have our titles to amuse their speculative 
minds. It is getting so that about all our men have 
is a wife and children. Some of them have more — 
some have two sets of children. We did have one 
family who had three sets of children. The widow 
had a set and the widower a set and they had a 
partnership set. One day the children got to 
quarreling and the mother cried out, "Old man ! old 
man ! come here, your children and my children are 
fighting our children." 

I was glad to hear you mention men. We have 
been burdened out here for the past few years with 
an over production of men and I am only too happy 
to know that there is an eastern girl who is inclined 
to recognize their existence. Since the war kiUed 
off so many of our old men the young men seem to 
have taken a fresh start. Then, too, a great many 
of our men come from the east, like all wise men, 
and this makes the number larger. 

But apart from these importations we have a 
good crop every year. They are wise men who 
come from the East, but before I started west I 
would make preparations against loneliness before 
I left. You see we men out here have to marry just 
these plain, uneducated, unrefined western girls 
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who grow here in the "wilds of Missouri." How- 
ever, within the last three or four years there has 
been a marked improvement among this class of 
our people. 

A few bold citizens have ceased their roaming 
proclivities and have settled down from bloodshed 
and riot, and have planted little schools in some of 
the most peaceable places. Especial care has been 
made for the women — some times in the most set- 
tled places we have schools for girls alone. The 
men are so rude and of such roving dispositions 
that it is impossible to give the girls beautiful ideas 
and big aims in life imless we keep them separated 
from the men. The men are coarse and bold and 
realize that the only way to help them is to &x our 
girls up in such style that the men will see their 
light and want to shine that way too. We hate to 
house our girls up this way, but it seems they soon 
forget the hills and forests of their former homes. 
And in this nursery they grow nicely and are as 
pretty as the little yellow sunflowers that wave and 
nod in the breezes. It is in this kind of school that 
your good sister and my sister are now teaching. 
A few pianos have lately been put into our schools 
and it will be but a short time until our girls can 
play "Yankee Doodle" as well as any girls across 
the Alleghenies. 

It was interesting when your sister. Miss Anna, 
first introduced elocution among our girls — ^they 
had never heard anything in this line but the war 
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whoops of Indians and the regular language of the 
family row — ^but now when they want to empha- 
size anything they want to say they hit into the 
air instead of each other. It has a great refining 
influence^ and I feel that it will have a permanent 
place in the education of our girls^ at least so long 
as we can maintain these schools. Some of your 
people toOj have brought us what they call art and 
it seems to persuade our girls to leave their mud and 
water pies and take up chalk and oil. This art has 
been a big thing for them. They paint everything 
now from their cheeks to their dinner dishes. Here 
the girls are taught music so that when they go to 
their homes they can play on the piano for the 
mother as she gets breakfast. The daughter can 
while away the morning hours till noon painting 
pictures of vegetables while the mother gets the 
dinner. After dinner she can elocute till the 
mother calls for supper. This is the noble work 
your sister is helping to accomplish. It is indeed a 
sacrifice for you to have her away from you, and 
spending these years out here among this class of 
people, but let us hope that this sacrifice may bring 

forth luscious fruit in the Master's western vine- 
yards. 

Wild grapes sometimes taste sweet if they do 
taste bitter at first. But do not think that all of our 
girls and men are as I have described, because so 
many of our girls have come from the eastern 
States and a few of our girls have gone out from 
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home for a year or two and have come back to take 
places in our schools^ and by these processes we 
hope to raise ourselves up a notch or two. Now my 
sister^ for instance^ went away once to school for 
five months and she has come back and trained up 
all of her brothers and sisters. Now they do not 
eat with their knife — I mean put it into their mouth 
— and not one of them would pick their teeth at 
the table^ unless they held a napkin up before their 
faces so no one could see them. The spanking 
paddle is now our chum paddle and the flint rocks 
are our match boxes no longer. The thing they 
once have saw they now have seen. Now, my sis- 
ter, at the school I have referred to is something 
like your sister — of course she has not had the fin- 
ishing touches that only superior association can 
give — still they are enough like each other to rec- 
ognize a similarity. 

Perhaps I should say something about myself. 
I have gotten as much education as the average 
Missouri boy. When I was about sixteen years 
old and going to our country log schoolhouse, the 
teacher undertook to whip me and I picked up a 
stick of cord wood and killed him. The people 
didn't pay any attention to it, but the teacher's 
father seemed to think I hadn't treated his son 
right, and my father thought it best to send me 
out of the community until he could kill the teach- 
er's father so we could have peace again, conse- 
quently I was sent to school about half way east. 
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There I got a smattering of things and saw peo- 
ple who thought they were refined and educated 
and a little of this rubbed off on me.' This was my 
capital stock when I came back to Fulton. I then 
went to Columbia and paid five dollars for a law 
diploma and am now considered by some a lawyer. 
The law business is better now than when I was 
in school here. Now when a boy kills his teacher 
we have a prosecution at law before we turn him 
loose. This is the kind of office I am running for 
now, but I will always have a tender feeling in 
my heart, if I am elected and ever have to pros- 
ecute a boy for killing his teacher. However, 
there is not yet a law against a teacher killing his 
pupil, if he does it by degrees and gets him over 
the first of June alive. But do not feel any uneasi- 
ness on your sister's account — ^the ladies are treated 
with the utmost courtesy — ^it is not now considered 
good taste to kill a female teacher. We will see 
that your sister receives the full protection of the 
law, and if any pupil should stick a darning needle 
into her brain or cut off her scalp we will prose- 
cute the evildoer to your fullest satisfaction. But 
be assured that the lady teachers in our schools 
are given the very best care. In fact I am partial 
to them myself, and I have made up my mind that 
if I ever get old enough I want to marry one of 
these teachers in our girl schools. 
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I will be happy to hear from you whenever you 
feel lonesome^ or want any further information as 
to western habits of life. Sincerely^ Rbubex. 



THE HARD UP MAN. 

Some people like the rich man. The Lord likes 
the poor man^ but give me just the every day hard 
up man. He is interesting. The rich man is tame. 
The poor man is ordinary. The hard up man fur- 
nishes the variety of life. There is a difference 
between the poor man and the hard up man. The 
poor man works and tries to pay his debts. The 
hard up man does not work and lets the other fel- 
low walk the floor. The genuine hard up man 
can't or won't work, but he keeps up appearances. 
You have seen the hard up man and wondered how 
he lives. Well, I will tell you, when he gets any- 
thing he neglects to make the necessary prelim- 
inary arrangements, and changes grocery stores 
and meat markets oftener than you do. 

The hard up man was not born in a hurry. He 
was bom behind time and has never caught up. 
When the world bums up he will be on hand after 
it is over and ask what caused the smoke. The 
hard up man would be a good clothing store sign. 
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but there is too many of him and the clothes the 
merchants put on him won't stay new. With the 
hard up man everything is on the installment plan. 
He pays the Lord by coppers. But don't worry 
about the hard up man. He never feels lonesome. 

I had a friend once who was a hard up man^ 
but he loved the Lord and one day strayed into 
the meeting house. The deacon came around with 
the hat. My hard up friend said he couldn't give 
anything, whereupon the deacon became uneasy 
about his soul, and asked him why he could not 
give. "Well," said he, "I will tell you, I owe too 
much." "Yes," said the deacon, "but you owe the 
Lord more than you owe anybody else." "I know," 
said the hard up man, "but he ain't pushing me." 
But the hard up man is never so interesting as 
when pushed. He is more like the Lord then than 
at any other time, because he tells you about the 
promised land that is yours to be. 

You can't beat the hard up man, he is going to 
get something out of life. I knew a man once who 
bought 40 acres of land for $50 and paid $5 down. 
He told the neighbors that he was nearly out of 
debt — ^that he didn't owe but $45 on his farm. He 
had eight children and was married. Our hard up 
man fought it out for seven or eight years and 
finally left for another community. He had lost 
the ^ye dollars he had paid on his farm and left 
with a mortgage on everything he had, including 
his baby cradle and the shoes on his horses' feet. 
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To his new neighbors he explained why he gave up 
his forty acre farm in the other community. He 
said, "Well, I will just tell you, my wife and me 
was a figurin it up the other night how much we 
made, and the only thing we got in the whole seven 
years was the growth on our children." 

A good kind of hard up man is the man whose 
wife works and he keeps house. I couldn't be this 
kind of hard up man. I'm like Sam Jones. Sam 
says, "when my wife and I ride the same horse, 
I am going to ride in front." But this kind of 
hard up man thinks he is living like other people 
and doing well. I asked a hard up man like this 
one time how he was getting along. He said that 
he and his wife were both working along together 
and making a fair living — ^that his wife took in 
washing and that he kept the books. 

A young man in the professions like medicine 
and law makes a good hard up man. A law stu- 
dent imagines the world is just waiting for him 
to graduate and that there is a big demand for 
him. When he gets out he will find no one knew 
that he was studying law and when he tells them, 
they will wonder why in the thunder that fellow 
ever studied law. You will find there never is 
the demand for anything you think there is. The 
newspaper man over issues his paper. The author 
gives too large an order. The doctor finds there 
are a few too many doctors. The speaker talks 
too long. The candidates fail to find the demand 
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they thought there was. The young man finds that 
his girl would just as soon or rather have some 
other fellow. The young lawyer would like for 
some kind Pharaoh to dispose of the old law- 
yers and leave him the only Moses in the bull- 
rushes. He will be like a young lawyer I knew 
who graduated in law at the University law school. 
A few months after graduation he was thought- 
fully standing on the streets of his home town 
when a friend came up and slapped him on the 
back and said, "Well, Mc, what do you know?" 
"I know a damn sight more than there is any de- 
mand for," said our young apostle of Blackstone. 
But I do not want to discourage young law stu- 
dents. Once upon a time I was a young law stu- 
dent myself. When I first began the practice I 
rented desk room in one corner of a printing office 
and paid one dollar per month rent and the first 
six months I didn't make enough to pay my rent. 
But this was away back in the year 1898. I still 
have a fellow feeling for all young lawyers, pro- 
vided, of course, they do not get in my way. When 
I think of the hard up lawyer man I always think 
of the reply Lincoln made to an inquiry in regard 
to the financial standing of one of these hard up 
children of mother Truth and father Honesty. 
Lincoln wrote in reply, "well he has a wife and a 
baby worth fifty thousand dollars to any man — ^he 
has a desk on one side of the room worth a dollar 
and a half, and a split bottom chair worth seventy- 
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five cents^ and there is a rat hole in one comer of 
the room that is worth looking into." 

My first experience in law was with a hard up 
man. He came for legal advice. He stated his 
case which involved the rent of a farm. I gave 
him my advice, which I presume pleased him, for 
he jumped up and with an enthusiastic gesture 
said, "that is good — ^what do I owe you.^" Well, 
I said, whatever you think it is worth to you. He 
reached in his pocket and said, "Well, it is worth 
a quarter." A friend was in the office and I didn't 
take the quarter. I asked my friend how much 
rent he had contracted to pay for his farm. He 
said seven dollars per year. Now this is the hard 
up farmer man. And the first thing this kind of 
hard up man does is to borrow. He mortgages his 
land, and his household furniture, and even his un- 
born stock and the corn in the ground before it 
sprouts. After a while the Lord won't own the 
earth at all. It will all be mortgaged up. The 
next thing this kind of hard up man wants to do 
is to borrow money and get somebody to go his 
security. But take my advice and never go any 
man's security, unless he is some poor man. 

You can always tell the hard up man by the way 
he thinks and talks about other people. A fellow 
who likes to see another man ride in a high car- 
riage is a fellow who thinks he will be able to ride 
that way too some day. And the fellow who don't 
like to see another man ride that way is a fellow 
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who will never have a high carriage to ride in. 
This fellow will always walk and be hard up. But 
don't feel lonesome^ my brother, I will stay with 
you unto the end. Reuben. 



REUBEN'S REPORT OF INTER-STATE OR- 
ATORICAL CONTEST AT KAN- 
SAS CITY. 

Babylon felL 

Rome falls in ruin again. 

France is plunged m blood. 

Many evils in our government; unless something 
is done at once, we are lost. 

The demagogue and pessimist are disposed of in 
an acceptable manner. 

Greece is complimented for her arts and civili- 
zation. 

Mind has triumphed over matter. 

The intelligent have lost the reins of govern- 
ment; others are finding them. 

Poor pagan Rome arouses sympathy. 

Vice is bold, and crime gets away unpunished. 

Liberty embarrassed during dark ages. 

King John had to grant Magna Charta. 

Martin Luther and the Pope had a quarrel — still 
quarreling. 
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Feudalism failed — also Napoleon. 

Some men are living in luxury; others not doing 
so well; something is wrong. 

Ancient greatness beats anything the world has 
seen since. 

Liquor is sold in America. 

Benedict Arnold gets mentioned. 

Bad men ought not to be put in office. 

We ought to work for the State. 

Socrates had to die. 

Truth knocked Error out after one hundred and 
eleven rounds^ end the Reformation. 

The fight must be kept up. 

Luther and the Pope come together again — 
neither hurt. 

Burns got quoted. 

Babylon was torn down again. 

Morality is a good thing to have in the public 
men of the State — also in private men. 

Martin Luther comes in once more for honorable 
mention. 

Gladstone wants the Irishman freed. 

Abraham Lincoln freed the negroes. 

Corporations and trusts are absorbing us up; 
something has got to be done. 

The State is declining. 

Glimpses of the red flag of anarchy are seen. 

America is saved. 

Kansas City relieved. 
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REUBEN INTERVIEWS A SON OF HAM. 

From Louisville Courier-Journal. 

"Well, Uncle Pete, I see that Mr. Roosevelt is 
going to make the colored folks equal with the 
white folks." 

"Is dat so? How is he goin' to do dat.^" 

"Why, he has already done it. Haven't you 
heard about the President inviting Booker T. 
Washington to the White House, and eating sheep 
off the same bone with him?" 

"No ; go way wid yo' foolishness. Dat new Pres- 
ident ain't gone to eatin' dinner wid niggers when 
he 'spects to be 'lected Pres'dent nex' time." 

"Yes, Uncle Pete, I am not joking you. The 
President has already eaten dinner with Mr. Wash- 
ington, and has gone with him to a big college to 
get some degrees." 

"Well, dat do beat the kingdom come. You 
don't reckon, boss, dat Mr. Roosevelt is considerin' 
marrjdn' dat daughter o' his'n to this Mr. Wash- 
ington, is he? If he is, dat's alright; but if he's 
taryin' to git de po' white folks to eat wid de nig- 
gers' de niggers *11 have to furnish de dinner." 

"No, Uncle Pete, Mr. Roosevelt is not aiming 
to introduce his daughter into colored society, Mr. 
Washington is already married. Don't you know 
about Booker T. Washington and the great work 
he is doing for the colored people?" 
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"Yes, indeed, we niggers know Mr. Booker 
Washington, an* he ain't our kind — ^he ain't no 
punkins at all." 

"Why, yes. Uncle Pete, Mr. Washington is your 
kind; he is all negro — ^there is not a drop of white 
blood in his veins." 

"Dat may be, but I know him. He'd a been all 
white if he cu'd a helped hisself." 

"No, Uncle, Mr. Washington is a good, sincere 
man and is glad that he is a negro, so that he can 
lead the colored people up out of darkness." 

"Well, you kin jus' put it down dat he'll never 
lead de niggers out o' darkness — dey's been black 
too long." 

"No, Uncle Pete, he doesn't want to make them 
white. Mr. Washington runs a big school and 
wants to educate them." 

"Do what to 'em.?" 

"Educate them, teach them how to be good men 
and to make money and have property like the 
white people." 

"Well, he jis' well go out o' dat bisness and git 

him another job. Dese here young niggers now 

'days don't want no property. Jis' shore as dese 

new niggers 'gin to git a little learnin' dey wants 

right away to be preachers or teach some schools 

and some of 'em wants to be lawyers and make 

speeches to white folks. Dey's always huntin' a 

job dat ain't got no work to it. Besides it gives 

'em de big head, jis' like Booker Washington." 
8 
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"No, Uncle Pete, Mr. Booker T. Washington is 
a plain man and one of the best orators in Amer- 
ica." 



"Bes* what?" 

"Best orator, a fine speaker." 

"Yes, he is a fine speaker to de white folks, but 
he don't speak to us niggers. When he speaks to 
us po' ignorant niggers he talks clean over us." 

"Uncle Pete, I am afraid you do not understand 
Mr. Washington. Can you read the papers ?" 

"No, I don't read none myself, but my woman 
reads me the St. Louis United States Republic. 
An' den we cullud folks git together 'casionally and 
forms republican 'pinions 'bout things. Dat's de 
way we niggers 'greed dat Mr. Booker T. ain't no 
punkins. He's always been a sayin' fer us niggers 
to keep our places and git respected, and now de 
fust chance he gits he's off eatin' wid the white 
folks. Dat's Mr. Booker. He ain't done nothin' 
now but git de po' niggers in a heap o' trouble. De 
fust time de ord'nary niggers goes to trjdn' to 'sim- 
ilate wid de white folks dere's goin' to be some rev- 
olution. I know de white folks jis' well as I know 
de niggers and dey ain't goin' to 'sociate wid us 
black folks. And de nigger dat tries to break in 
to de white man's family is jis' tiein' a rope roun* 
his own neck. No, sir, boss, if every nigger goes 
to tryin' to eat at de white folks' table dere won't 
be 'nough telegraph poles to tie 'em up to." 
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"Well, Uncle Pete, do you think that eating din- 
ner with Mr. Washington is going to help Mr. 
Roosevelt to be elected president next time ?" 

"It's jis' dis way, boss; course de niggers '11 vote 
fer him, 'cause we ain't never learned how to vote 
any kind o' ticket but de Republican ticket. And a 
nigger that draws a pension ain't got no business 
leavin* the Republican party. But dey's a whole 
lot o* white folks dat don't smell no sweet perfume 
in de idea o' eatin' dinner wid niggers. And you 
kin jis' say that, 'cordin' to Uncle Pete, Mr. Roose- 
velt a goin' to wish dat he had dat dinner back to 
eat nex' time wid white democrats." 



REUBEN INTERVIEWS UNCLE PETE. 



"Uncle Pete, the Statesman has sent me to in- 
terview you again." 

"W'y, boss, you ain't forgot me dis quick. I al- 
ready 'scribed fer de Statesman and my woman's 
paid fer it." 

"No, no. Uncle Pete, to interview a man doesn't 
always mean to get money out of him. I just want 
to get your opinion on some politics and put it in 
the paper." 

"Well, boss, I don't see no use in puttin my 'pin- 
ions in de paper — dat wouldn't change me one bit. 
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Don't de 'postie Paul say dat every man mus' git 
him a reason fer what he is? An' I done got my 
reason." 

"Now, you are coming to the point. Uncle Pete; 
I am authorized to ask you in these plain words, 
what makes you a Republican?" 

"Me? \^at makes me a Republican? What 
makes my mother black — de sun didn't scorch her 
— she was born'd dat way. But don't misconstruct 
me — 'cause if I couldn't bin born'd a Republican, I 
reckon I'd ruther bin born'd a Democrat dan not to 
bin born'd at all. But I want's to tell you dat if 
I'd bin born'd a black Democrat, I'd a got out o' dis 
yere suthern climate, an' gone away up som'ers 
where a nigger is a curiosity an' a gentleman. Be- 
in' black, dar's my main reason fer bein' a Republi- 
can. But dat ain't my reason 'cordin' to de 'Pos- 
tie Paul's way o' arg'mentation." 

"That's what I want. Uncle Pete, give us your 
reasons according to scripture." 

"Cordin' den, to de sciumterific reasons o' my po- 
litical 'similations its jis' dis way. I ust to support 
de white folks, an* now de white folks supports me. 

"Well, Uncle Pete, you certainly have struck it 
rich. What white folks are supporting you ?" 

"W'y de guv'ment, de white folks guv'ment. 
Don't I draw my reasons reg'lar fer votin' de 
Republican ticket? Yes, sah, boss whenever you 
sees a boy dat says he's a Republican you can jist 
go up an' ax him, how much pension his daddy 
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draws? An* if he says his daddy didn't git no 
pension^ you can say dat 'cordin' to Uncle Pete, 
dat boy's pa wuzn't married." 

"But, Uncle Pete, Paul didn't draw a pension 
and didn't run a postoffice. Don't you know what 
the Republican party believes in ?" 

"Deed I do, boss, de Republican party believes in 
bein* in power. It believes in borrowin* money 
from people dat kin 'ford to loan it. An* de Re- 
publican party believes in controllin* prices and de 
legislatures. An' dey believes in a dollar dat will 
go all over de wurld and comes back and fetches 
another dollar wid it. An' dey believes in de idea 
of reciprocatin* favors. An* dey believes in the 
president a increasin' his power until dese here lit- 
tle senators and representatives will listen to what 
he says. Didn't my woman read me dat Mr. Roose- 
velt's goin to cut out all de hist'ry and 'lustrations 
an' incidents of his f o'th comin' message to con- 
gress an' leavin' nothin fer 'em to say but jis' what 
to do. An' I kin jis' see President Roosevelt now 
a riden' in to Congress on a rough horse and sayin: 
'De show will now begin,' and orderin' de Speaker 
to make de ban' keep good time. An' dere's a whole 
lot o* things dat de Republican party believes in 
dat I don't bother myself about — 'cause de Repub- 
lican party ain't ever done me no harm since jist 
after the war when I took de rheumatiz." 
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REUBEN ON PEDIGREES. 

Fanners who have no registered and thorough- 
bred stock do not realize how interesting is this 
matter of pedigree. I have a fine calf which I 
call for short "Lord Eating his Head Off." This 
calf is a picture^ and so was the price of his mam- 
my. Now how did I come to pay $120 for his 
mammy? Answer this and you have the explana- 
tion of the power of pedigree rabbit foot on a 
farmer. The heifer to eat was worth $80 when I 
bought her. When I got her home my neighbor 
wanted to buy her, and offered me $20."No," said 
I, "this heifer has a pedigree recorded in the Bible 
or some book, and cost me $120." "Well," he said, 
"let me have the heifer and you can keep the pedi- 
gree." "No," said I, "they sell better together and 
if I can't sell them both I'll just keep them." 

The first effort of my heifer was a heifer calf. 
Within a month there came a tremendous knot 
about about the size of a football on her neck. The 
doctor said that it was lump jaw, but I never be- 
lieved his diagnosis, for there seemed to be more 
lump than jaw. This brought great sorrow in our 
family. I had expected to name my calf "Lady 
Alice," but alas! I had to call her "Mary Lizy." 
I was ashamed of her and never mentioned "thor- 
oughbred" in connection with that calf, but I wrote 
it down in my little farm book that that calf was 
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the real breed and had a right to a pedigree so in 
case of my death and sale we could get a big price 
for our thoroughbred. I was going to register my 
calf, lump and all, but by applying $5 worth of 
liniment the lump began to disappear and within 
a year the calf had outgrown the knot. Now I 
can point to my heifer with pride, but I can't sell 
her. I was offered $12.50 for her but, "No," said 
I, "the interest and medicine on that calf is $13." 
This brings me to the conclusion that when a man 
gets into the thoroughbred business he must stay 
in and not try to get out. 

Rich men ought to buy thoroughbreds — it would 
be such a good way to give away money when they 
sell. Let Andrew Carnegie go over to England 
to King Edward's herd and buy some cattle with 
pedigrees in the Eang's book and bring them over 
and sell the animals to us farmers on this cattle 
market, and deliver the pedigrees to his libraries 
for people to peruse who contemplate going into 
registered stock business. This would put new 
blood in the veins of us farmers and we could take 
a new hold on cattle. But on with my original 
heifer. This year she came up with a fine red bull 
calf by my neighbor's pedigreed animal "Lord 
Wish He Hadn't Bought Him." Now there is no 
kick on this calf — as long as I don't try to sell him. 
But it makes me groan to think of the burden that 
calf must carry. First he has got to take to the 
bank the $9.60 year's interest on his mother — ^then 
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he must work out his mother's feed for he gets all 
the milk — ^then comes his own feed, and there is the 
back taxes on his sister, the heifer calf. Now for 
this calf to carry this burden somebody must buy 
the pedigree as well as the calf. 

Surely if this animal's pedigree were known thor- 
oughly there would be a great rusli made for my 
calf. First he is the real red color with a slight 
tendency to a sandy complexion. He was bred in 
Boone county, near Columbia, Missouri, the very 
center of education and perfection. His dam was 
the Lady of the Lake, and she from Infantile In- 
nocence in the Recesses of the Forest, or for short 
Babes in the Woods, and she from the Lilly of the 
Valley, and she from the Queen of Sheba, and she 
from Noah's milch cow the original, and she, as we 
all know, traces her ancestry back to the cow that 
jumped over the moon and broke into the Garden of 
Eden and became the family cow of Adam. A 
thoroughbred then is an animal God made, and 
every descendant after its kind with no variations 
is entitled to have a name and be writ in the Book 
of Humbug. 

The sires of this calf are too numerous to men- 
tion. He goes back on his father's side a thou- 
sand years and more perhaps. His first sire is 
"Lord Broke the Barn Door Down," and he by 
"Bankruptcy the II," and he by "Lord Busted his 
Owner," and he by "Original Chief, the Ox in 
the Mire." This calf has more pedigree yet and 
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for fifty cents we can give him a through run back 
to the herd of King Edward VII. 

Any ordinary beef and pork farmer contemplat- 
ing going into the thoroughbred business would do 
well to start with my calf as a herd header and let 
him be the only and whole herd. 



it 



REUBEN LETTER" TO A CHICAGO 
STOCK YARDS FIRM. 



Rappal Bros.y in Chicago Evening Post. 

Among the hundreds of letters that we have re- 
ceived this week there was one which we would like 
to publish in full, but lack of space forbids. It is 
chock full of brightness and pungency and shows 
that its author is a credit to the great State of 
Missouri. Hats off to Morton H. Pemberton, Cen- 
tralia. Mo. May his shadow never grow less ! We 
are going to give a sample of the aforesaid letter, 
however, and we want you to carefully read every 
word of the following: 

Centralia, Mo., March 27, 1904. 
Rappal Bros., Chicago, 111. : — 

Don't think because I address you on a type- 
writer that I am not the real farmer — I am it — ^the 
real stuff. Yours in regard to Mr. Garrard, my 
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neighbor^ about me feeding a lot of stock received^ 
and in reply will say that I am guilty as charged^ 
and also I only regret that I cannot write you that 
he is feeding them instead^ but no, no, they are on 
me — I've been holding them quite a bit under the 
advice and prophecy of commission men in Chicago 
and other places, who have considered themselves 
the oracles of going-to-be, but whose actual real 
knowledge in hand is not as much as the hayseed 
who stays at home and don't get excited. Now, 
Rappal Brothers are some exception to the above. 
After you shed your literature you seem more sen- 
sible and give reasons for your guesses, or faith, I 
believe you call it. But faith in the cattle market 
never saved anybody. If it had there would be lots 
of us "rusticusses" with wings on now. Yes I am 
feeding some cattle — and some hogs, and have a 
few sheep that eat a little corn too, but when these 
cattle are gone you can just tell your Mr. Packer 
to crack loose and take them at 4 cents a pound or 
8 if he thinks 4 is too high and sell them to the 
dear people at what he thinks they will stand. But 
please just whisper in his ear gently that if in the 
future he wants anybody's poor cattle fattened, 
just tell him not to disturb me — ^that I am not in 
the business. I think your young man Rappal who 
writes these market reports ought to quit the cat- 
tle business too. Not that he can't punch a steer 
or sell him either, and not that you don't size up the 
situation better than the others, for I think you do. 
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But say^ brother^ you are spoiling your hands and 
robbing literature of a rare gem. A man who can 
quote Ingalls and Shakespeare in a market letter 
and rub it in on us farmers has no business at the 
rear end of a steer. Quit it — ^let the packers have 
all the cattle — ^seize your pen and bid the genera- 
tions hail^ and tell them a genius is about to bud. 
Now^ don't contaminate Shakespeare any 'more 
with cattle. 

Shakespeare never owned a steer in his life, and 
I doubt if he ever had a steer in his mind. As for 
Ingalls, quote him if you want to, that's very good 
taste — ^he's from Kansas. But old Shake— disturb 
his bones no more. 

Now, we are down to the point of your letter. 
You want to sell my stuff. Answer me, then, will 
you be my friend and get me all the money you can, 
or will you sell my stuff for a fair price and wink 
the other eye at the man who buys them? They 
say you are the straight things so you need not an- 
swer the above question. But say — ^brother — 
wouldn't that question bring consternation in some 
commission houses? I've known commission firms 
take off of one man and put it on another — ^and I 
have had them turn my stuff over to a feeder and 
not try to sell — ^but of course they intend to quit 
the business in time to get ready for heaven. 

In conclusion I want to tell you that I have been 
a constant reader of your market reports and as 
I look back I can see that you have given the best 
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views on the market that appears^ so I want you to 
know that I appreciate them. I have just sworn 
off on my last Chicago firm^ and the next time I 
have something for Chicago I shall look up the 
Rappal family. 

Respectfully, 
Morton H. Pemberton. 
P. S. — Pardon me if I have not addressed this 
first letter to you with proper dignity, but a farmer 
ain't got no business with dignity, nor good English 
either. If you answer you can just call me "Reu- 
ben" for short. R. 



REUBEN IN CHICAGO. 

From Chicago Evening Post, by Rappal Bros. 

The great State of Missouri is noted for her bril- 
liant sons, and we take pleasure in chronicling the 
fact that one of her most favored ones, Morton H. 
Pemberton, of Centralia, was with us on Monday's 
market with a big consignment of cattle that went 
over the scales at wallet-expanding prices. Aside 
from his live stock operations, Mr. Pemberton en- 
joys an enviable reputation as a public speaker, 
and is gifted with that fluency of speech and elo- 
quence of words, such as belong to orators who 
sway the emotions. Are the soul and control the 
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reason of multitudes. Mr. Pemberton also pos- 
sesses an abundance of humor^ and his charming 
pleasantry and seemingly unconscious wit not only 
provoke laughter but incite thought. The follow- 
ing excerpt from a letter he recently wrote us 
speaks for itself: 

I have several loads of choice 1,100 and 1,200-lb 
yearling steers fed since calves on chicken, old 
country ham, ice cream and cake. I am aware of 
your strike conditions, but tell me if you think these 
ice cream calves would find a market. Of course, 
I could hold them a little longer, but they are dis- 
turbing my sleep. I awake in the night with these 
calves chewing on me. They have eaten up every- 
thing loose on the place, including several bank 
notes which were not on the farm. And now they 
are after my last suit of clothes. I can hold out 
till cold weather, but then will have to have some 
money. Post me when you see a chance for me to 
slide out. Address "Reuben," Centralia, Mo. 

P. S. — If you come to Centralia, Mo., just 
come four miles south until you strike a pasture 
with a jackass in it — ^that's me. 

Reuben. 
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CONSOLATION FOR CANDIDATES. 



Sweet are the uses of adversity. 
Which like the toad ugly and venomous. 
Wears yet a jewel in his head. 

Come^ my dear brother defeated candidates^ and 
let us pour out a little consolation oil upon the 
troubled waters of our shattered hopes. The race 
is won and we are done. It is not our fault that we 
are sailing up the salty waters, so let not your heart 
be troubled. We started out on the frosty March 
mornings with hope in our hearts and water in 
our boots^ thinking when spring's icy snows should 
melt it would send forth a pure fresh stream upon 
which we could launch our little boat and float away 
upon the waters of popular approval and draw our 
little one hundred per month. But alas! alas! the 
people have sprinkled salt upon the waters and now 
one boat will carry us all^ for we are so small and 
humble and meek and lowly. 

Be still sad heart and cease repining, 
Behind the cloud is the sun still shining. 

The sun will drive away the clouds and clear up 
the mists and not a wave of trouble will roll across 
our peaceful breasts. We must seek contentment 
and enjoy ourselves, and not seek lengthy explana- 
tions of our defeat. If your successful opponent 
got one hundred votes more than you did tell your 
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friends that you would have been elected if you had 
gotten one hundred and one votes more. And do 
not feel that the people have not returned your love 
— it is not that they love you less, but the other fel- 
low a little more. I know how you felt when the 
bitter cup of of returns was passed to you. I was 
at the mourner's bench with you, and although I 
didn't feel lonesome I felt empty. I felt too old 
to cry and too young to be representative. But turn 
your vision from your own feelings and go out into 
the sunshine and soothe your broken spirits by as- 
sociating with the dear ones who sing the consoling 
songs of next time and the sweet bye and bye. 
There is a rainbow of hope in every cloud and a joy 
note in every distress — ^it is ours to find these keys 
and notes in the great instrument of life and with 
sympathetic touch play the little tune of "Home, 
-&K^eet Home." 

And now, dear successful candidates, look not 
with disdainful scorn upon our lowly station. We 
are but where you might have been and may be. 
Life is made up of ups and downs — ^mostly downs. 
And the man who rides in the wheelbarrow of life 
to-day may push it to-morrow. So while the sun 
shines cut your clover. 

And, dear voter, have you a friend you want 
elected? If so, say he is going to be elected; but 
you are not going to vote for him; but for the 
Lord's sake don't say you are going to vote for him 
but he has no show this time. Such talk will kill a 
man before he is bom. 
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And now fellow candidates of the lost cause who^ 
as did the Dutchman^ "shust got close enuf to see 
vat I haf mist" do not say if so and so had not run 
or had pulled off I would have been elected. Would 
you deprive your brother of two months of joy and 
hope and beautiful self deception ? This feeling is 
all we got out of it and never tell a candidate to 
stop running when he is enjoying it so. 

Our boat has fallen over the Niagara of life and 
let us hurry it on around the Cape of Good Hope, 
that it may drift back to the calm and peaceful 
waters from which we emerged. Let us take up 
our private walks and feel that all things work to- 
gether for the good of those who love the people. 
Say it might have been worse. This is the most con- 
soling thought in the world. It consoled even an 
old woman whose boy was killed in the war by a 
bullet hitting him in tihe forehead. As she stood, 
in her grief, wringing her hands over the head of 
the dead boy, she said, "Oh, it might have been 
worse — ^it might have hit him in the eye." Just so 
an old Scotchman looked upon life and always had 
ready the answer — it might have been worse. A 
bad boy studied up a case he thought could not pos- 
sibly be worse and said: "Uncle Aiken, I dreamed 
last night that I died and went to hell." 

"Ah, my boy," said he, "it might have been worse 
— ^you might have died sure enough." 

Now that "our life is exempt from public haunt" 
we must find "tongues in trees, sermons in stones. 
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and good in everything" including the horse that 
won the race ; I know to walk down on one side of a 
com row and come back on the other will be a little 
tame and dull for a while, but bye and bye you will 
again love to hear the sweet songs of the birds of 
the air as they fly over your head and as the plow 
share glides along, turning over the rich soil, you 
will enjoy beholding the little pale bellies of the 
wiggling Ashing worms at your feet. Out in the 
open fields under the broad clear skies where sun- 
shine and rain and soil promise plenty, and where 
wife and little ones are sheltered near by, waiting 
with laughter and song, to welcome you from your 
daily toil, is better that a dingy room, with fly- 
specked walls, and spittoons with loafers attached, 
in the court house at Columbia. 

Happiness, like the kingdom of Heaven, is 
within. Heaven is where you are and life is what 
we make it. The Lord has filled the Earth with 
satisfying things and He has promised every 
thirsty man that if he will but strike there shall 
pour forth the pure waters. 

The Earth is a big sugar tree — ^if you tap it in 
one place and there come forth no sweets, tap it in 
some other place. 

Let us then be up and doing 

With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 



REUBEN'S EUROPEAN 
TRAVELS. 



Missouri to Europe with Stopovers. 
A Missouri Fanner in Foreign Land. 



Reuben in Rome. 



Reuben in the Land of the Kaiser. 



REUBEN SEES PRESIDENT 
McKINLEY. 

TODAY is Sunday^ and this morning we 
asked the Lord to forgive us^ and went 
to the Metropolitan churchy where the 
people look at and think about the pres- 
ident instead of the Lord. 

The Metropolitan church is a magnificent build- 
ing with a cupola twice as high as the churchy and 
as high as any other tower in town — ^it looks like 
a theater on the inside^ excepting that the front 
seats are not so well filled up. It has a big choir 
up on the second floor where the congregation can't 
get at them to join them in the singing. It runs 
sixteen ushers, a big pipe organ and two preachers. 

At 11 o'clock people thronged at the church doors 
on the outside^ and^ as the boys in Missouri would 
say, began to "rubber neck" up the street. My 
wife nudged my arm and said, "come on," and we 
"rubber necked" too. We lined up with those in 
the first row, so we could see the "whole show." 
In a moment two trotting bays were halted at the 
stone steps by two gentlemen of colored persuasion, 
and as the door of the beautiful black carriage 
swung open. President McEanley, with elastic step 
came forth, with all smiles and a high hat. 

With a happy greeting and an indescribably 
pleasant smile, he graciously tipped his hat to us — 
and others, and within the flashing of an eye, was 
within the church and seated on a soft, rented plush 

133 
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pew^ paid for^ I suppose by the government. Peo- 
ple who think there are any flies on President Mc- 
£jbaley are mistaken; he looks like a new bom dude 
— ^powdered, slick^ and perfumed for immediate 
exhibition. He is a clean man — I mean his clothes^ 
and his face^ and finger nails. He looks like a 
white plaster-of-paris man^ sprung forth from a 
toy band-box. The fact is, if he were not a repub- 
lican president, everybody would call him an ideal 
American gentleman. He even had Mark Hanna's 
finger prints washed off of him. 

The first thing I did when he had passed out of 
view into the church was to look at myself and 
wonder what I was doing with so many old clothes 
on. He made me feel like buttoning up my vest 
and going to get a new shave. My wife says that 
he is the first man besides me she ever felt like she 
wanted to kiss. And when a wife wants to kiss 
another man besides her husband you may know 
that he is a pretty nice looking man, or that her 
husband is pretty far away. 

We took a seat in the church within a few feet of 
the President. We saw him read a Psalm, and 
heard him try to sing. As a singer McEinley is 
not a success; he has ruined his voice by singing 
false chords in politics and changing his tunes too 
often. But when he couldn't reach the high notes 
he would just smile and show his white pearly teeth 
and people at a distance thought he was singing, 
and didn't know the difference. He has marched 
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so much to the music of others^ that it seems like 
it is hard for him to catch the pitch. When the hat 
came around he recognized it with the conscious- 
ness of the fact that he was going to be elected 
president for the next four years to come. 

Just a few feet from the President sat a man 
whom we thought was Lyman J. Gage^ our noble 
secretary of the treasury, but when the hat reached 
him he dropped a nickel in and we knew then that 
it was not Uncle Lyman. 

Four rows behind the President sat Abner Mc- 
kinley, the President's brother. Brother Abner is 
not so good looking as his brother William. He 
has more chin than the President, but not so much 
cheek. He has less hair, and less fine clothes and 
seems not so well fed. However, you can see that 
a little McKinley prosperity has leaked through 
the government, and moistened brother Abner. 

The pastor of the Metropolitan church is Rev. 
Frank M. Bristol, a very intelligent and cultured 
man. He is a forceful speaker, and I suppose his 
church considers him a big preacher or they would 
not send him to the Metropolitan church to preach 
to the President. He gave the President good 
measure this morning — ^he prayed for twenty min- 
utes and when he had finished you felt that he had 
given the Lord a pretty good recommendation. He 
asked the Lord to help the President and give him 
wisdom. He preaches what the President thinks, 
and bathes his conscience in justification oil. The 
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text was: "Peace on earth; good will toward men." 
He said that we couldn't have Christ's plan of 
"peace on earth" by the preaching of love and lib- 
erty. That was too slow for our President's par- 
son — ^nothing short of peace a la cannon-ball would 
meet our twentieth century requirements. The 
sword must be turned into the pruning hook via the 
bayonet. 

He praised America for freeing Cuba^ but did 
not seem to think there was space enough in the 
Philippine Islands for the gospel of peace until 
we had killed off a few tribes of Filipinos to make 
room for it. In shorty it was a sermon to the Pres- 
ident^ approving in advance all things that he might 
think or do. When the last amen was sounded^ the 
people remained standing in their places until the 
President of the United States passed out^ and thus 
ended the Lord's day service at the President's 
church. 

When the ambitious man sees President Mc- 
Kinley in grand^ graceful pose^ filling the highest 
office within the gift of the American people^ he 
must not forget that he did not obtain it by a single 
bounds but while others slept he was toiling in the 
night; and that while his honor slept Mr. Hanna 
was also toiling in the night. 

Once President McKinley was a barefoot country 
lad^ paddling in the mud and riding stick horses. 
No doubt he has been spanked by a woman and sent 
to bed without his supper more than once. Once 
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upon a time he walked down one side of the com 
row^ and back on the other^ when no one had knowl- 
edge of the fact but one single mule. He went 
from plow-handle to college and studied^ and 
worked and waited. For a few years he was a 
struggling young lawyer and unmarried. For four 
years he was prosecuting attorney of his county^ 
and that is an office not within the reach of every 
young lawyer who wants it. He went to congress ; 
he was governor of his State^ and did other things 
too numerous to mention before Uncle Sam let him 
sleep in the White House. Take courage^ then^ all 
ye ambitious boys^ and learn lessons when you be- 
hold the great of Earth. V.Yqu may not be Presi- 
dent of the United States^ but vou may be more 
than you are now — ^if you wilL'vThe pric e of g ro" 
gress is thought^ work^ and patience in a world of 
faith^ hope and love.) 

There are things of interest in Washington be- 
sides the President. It is a most beautiful place 
and it wiU pay any man who can to get a govern- 
ment position to come here to see it. You can see 
everything from a beer-keg up to the statute of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The State buildings are also quite interesting. 
Not one is inferior to the court house at Columbia 
and with less tobacco juice. The library of con- 
gress is said to be a building of the most magnifi- 
cent interior finish in the world. It contains over 
one million volumes^ and they are preserved in 
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places of most elaborate architecture. One of the 
most interesting f eatares to me in this building was 
the documents and papers written and signed by 
the Presidents of the United States^ and America's 
great men and heroes. To see the lines that the 
hand of our George Washington has traced makes 
one stop to thinks and feel better for beholding the 
words of our sainted hero and savior whose life was 
all labor and love and sacrifice for us. Hundreds 
of the most interesting books and documents are 
preserved in this building. One could spend 
months^ years^ a lifetime in this library and build- 
ing and get but a taste of the knowledge to be 
obtained. What a pity a man in this great big 
world of things to see and know can not live to be 
a thousand years old and never have indigestion! 

Reuben. 
Washington^ D. C. 



GOES TO A PLAY. 

Olga Nethersole in "Sapho^" as Seen by Reu- 
ben IN Washington, D. C. 
I went to see Olga Nethersole in "Sapho" last 
night — and I saw most of her. If I had been 
Sapho's husband I would have bought her a bunch 
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of leaves at the nearest Christmas tree^ and taken 
the first car for home. The programme said that 
her company's clothes and costumes were made by 
Worth, Doucet and Redfem, in Paris, France, but 
it looked to me like nature made them. 

Sapho needs to be bom again, and next time na- 
ture should make a man of her and then bum up 
the pattern. 

Sapho is a Mt. Vesuvius with flames of love and 
cinders of corruption in her which she can't throw 
up. 

She talks and sighs like she has love in her; but 
it looks to me more like the devil in her than any- 
thing else. 

Sapho clings to her lover — she is a sticking kind 
of woman, but made of mighty poor kind of glue. 
She is like the old woman who was crying and 
moaning at the mourner's bench when the parson 
asked her if she had got religion, and she said, "Oh^ 
I don't know whether it is religion or worms." 
Love made Sapho so crazy that she forgot to marry. 
Sapho was a pretty swift woman, but she was a lit- 
tle too slow about getting married. It didn't seem 
to run in Sapho's family to marry. 

But in spite of her bad qualities she never neg- 
lected her children. She had a bright little boy 
who knew something of most everything, excepting 
his papa, who was in jail. 

In short, Sapho is a bold, bad woman, and peo- 
ple should let her alone and quit running after her. 
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Sapho and her actors on the stage seemed like 
they were trying to move Hades and the audience 
in the theatre looked like first-class passengers on 
a big^ easy-riding steamboat direct to the place of 
the aforesaid and the same. 

The first act was a grand dance and frolic of 
about seventy-five men and good looking girls — ^as 
far as I could see — ^and I could see far enough — 
who spent their time hopping^ skipping^ jumping, 
dancings drinking wine^ smoking cigarettes and 
hugging. I didn't like the people in this act. I 
don't believe there was a good Sunday school 
teacher in the bunch. 

The next three acts was the work of the beauti- 
ful Sapho casting her seductive charms and fascin- 
ating powers over the young student^ Jean Gaussin. 
In this role Sapho was great. She could make love 
shake her frame until responsive chords would re- 
turn from the captivated student and leave him lost 
in the whirlpool of her bewitching influences. She 
had him hypnotized; she mesmerized him without 
touching him^ Sapho was a most violent love maker 
— she breathed the moon; she spit out the stars; she 
wore perfume and satchet powder, and at her feet 
every student — dude would bow. No wonder the 
policemen in New York City had Miss Nethersole 
arrested for playing Sapho there. Any woman 
who entices students away from their books ought 
to be put in jail. She led the young student, Jean 
Gaussin, from his Garden of Eden, and nature 
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raised her flaming sword at its gate so that he could 
never enter therein again. 

Take this warning^ then^ jojjug man. A bad 
woman is a rat trap^ and the bdit is sin^ and sin is 
gpison. ^^ gffl will nofperform^a miracle for sm- 
ning men and^women, and what is sown nmst be 
reaped^ wb^ether the harvest be good or b adL > 

Miss Nethersole is a great actress; but in her ver- 
sion of Sapho there is no moral — ^it is immoraL 
What a power Olga Nethersole would be in a char- 
acter of noble womanhood in an atmosphere of vir- 
tue^ faith and pure love ! What a power the stage 
would be if all things placed upon it lifted us up 
and never pulled down! Would it not have been 
better for Miss Nethersole and better for this 
large^ fashionable and well-dressed Washington 
City audience if she had taken the role of some 
character like Lygia in "Quo Vadis" and shown 
us how to live and suffer and die for truth and 
righteousness? What will the stage of the future 
give us? What we want? Let us hope that the 
public taste will hasten to prepare itself for the 
enjoyment of productions on the stage which will 
inspire us to obtain more of life and loye and 
heaven here on Earth. 

" Reuben. 
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REUBEN ON BEING IGNORANT WITH IL- 
LUSTRATIONS. 

M. S. U. Independent. 

Let no one consider it a reflection upon my Alma 
Mater that I should confess my ignorance in the 
columns of its official paper. It is no fault of the 
University. The trouble is, the world is too big, 
and there is too much in it for me to comprehend. 
Too many people have been bom before my day, 
and have done so many things in the world, that I 
can't make heads or tails out of them. 

Just the little question of the human race is too 
much for me. I am all mixed up on it. The preach- 
ers say we have come from Adam and Eve, a per- 
fect pair of people. The scientists and philoso- 
phers say that we are the latest editions of evolu- 
tion, and have come up from the lower forms of bad 
animals. Which is right .^ If the story of the Gar- 
den of Eden is not a legend or Hebrew chant of 
creation, but actual, sure-enough history, then there 
were lots of black sheep in Adam's family, and we 
have all got some mighty peculiar kinfolks. If 
Adam and Eve did start the race, it does look like 
they ought to have taught their children to stick 
closer together and keep their original color, and 
not to get up so many different kinds of languages. 
On the other hand, if we have come up from lower 
forms of life by evolution, it looks like we ought 
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to see things around us evoluting all the time. I 
have been to circuses^ zoological gardens and aqua- 
rimns and have kept a pretty close eye on nature 
but I have never yet seen her evolute. It may be 
it takes a microscope or opera glass to see it. But 
I will confess that when I look at the physical 
forms of many animals^ I am astounded at their re- 
semblance to the physical formations in man's body. 
Whenever I see a monkey I always stop to look at 
him^ and I can't help feeling a little bit like the 
only difference between us is, that he is on the in- 
side of the cage, and I am on the outside. Last 
Sunday I went through a menagerie, and there 
was a chimpanzee in it that looked so much like a 
human being that I watched it for half an hour, 
and wondered if the same laws of life which had 
formed his body had formed man's body. If my 
father had told me that this chimpanzee was my 
grandfather, and had lost his voice when Parker 
was nominated, I would have believed it, and called 
him grandpa, but perhaps I would have proposed to 
father that we keep grandpa at home and not take 
him to town. 

Are we the wandering children of a perfect pair 
and going down. Or are we the rising sons of 
low life and going up. Who knows P I don't. 

Not only am I all mixed up on the origin of the 
human race, but I am daily learning of some 'great 
men in history who did wonderful things that I 
never heard of before. One day I walked down the 
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Siegesallee here in Berlin^ and looked at twenty- 
eight magnificent stataes of big dead kings^ which 
Emperor William is having erected. It was pain- 
ful to feel how little I knew of them. Several of 
these fine full-length marble statues had in the 
background a few head and shoulder busts of lesser 
lights in history^ like Martin Luther^ Moltke and 
Bismarck^ of whom I had heard^ but of these really 
great dead hero kings^ who couldn't help being bom 
I knew comparatively nothings excepting that they 
were a part of the present Emperor William's ped- 
igree. 

In all branches of knowledge I am equally as 
ignorant as on the subject of history. There 
are countries and races of people in this world that 
I don't know anything about. When I studied ge- 
ography in school^ about all I learned was the di- 
rections^ norths east^ south and west^ and learned 
to bound countries and oceans by other countries 
and oceans of which I knew less than the country I 
was trying to bound. I had seen the Philippine 
Islands on the map^ but never knew anything about 
them until the United States bought the war priv- 
ileges in them from Spain, f^his but makes me 
think that people do not take enough interest in 
each othcr/^'If I had my school-going to do over, 
I would get me a little globe of the world that we 
are living on, and get me a few histories and some 
dictionaries, and learn something about every race 
of people, and every patch of land and water on it. 
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Dead languages^ and most live ones^ and some of 
the sciences could go to thunder until caught up 
with what some of the live people in this world 
were thinking and doing. Oj'^oijdd rather^lftarn of 
the condition of a few millions of oppressed and ig-*' 
norant people, and study methods for their relief, 
than to spend my time trying to read Greek poem^ 
Uhat I could not understnd. .^— 

In literature how little I know. So many peo- 
ple have been hard up and had to write for a living, 
that it is more than I can do to just memorize and 
pronounce the names of men who are said to have 
made good literature. To keep up with the names 
of the new books of the day enough just to appear 
posted is beyond my capacity. I can not even read 
all of the book reviews written by distinguished 
men and publishers who have never read the books 
they were reviewing. 

In music I can't perform on any instrument 
enough to produce an encore. I would not even 
attempt to play music in Columbia. I am getting 
acquainted with many of the big dead composers 
in music, but I can't play their pieces, and some of 
them I can't understand. 

There are many other subjects upon which I am 
ignorant, that I would like to mention, but I will 
leave them for other alumni to confess. I shall 
always remember the Missouri University, especi- 
ally its law department, for there is where I dis- 
covered my ignorance and learned how to make a 
10 
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living without work. Beings then^ a graduate of 
the Missouri University^ and having been out in the 
world three years since^ I feel thoroughly qualified 
to have written on this subject of being ignorant. 
When I come back to America I am going to ap- 
ply to the University for a position as professor of 
humility and ignorance. This chair should not 
continue longer vacant. There is no use in a man 
having to take a six years' course in science^ liter- 
ature and langruages^ just to get a testimonial of his 
ignorance. This should be taught in the freshman 
year. If the legislature appropriates enough 
money to establish a chair of humility and ignor- 
ance^ it will fill a long-felt want in student life. 
If I should get the position^ and one of my students 
asked me a question that I couldn't answer^ I would 
not answer in a way to keep him quiet until I 
could look it up, but would say, "I don't know," and 
would ask the student to look it up and tell me 
about it to-morrow. Most professors are ashamed 
to do this. When some professors are asked ques- 
tions they can't answer, they begin to lecture on 
some kindred subject, hoping to get the student's 
mind off his question. They want to appear as an 
encyclopedia. I would not do that way. Books 
are so cheap that encyclopedias are now sold at half 
price. The library and encyclopedia man are out 
of date. This is the age of the index man. If 
a professor can make an accessible and easy-turn- 
ing index out of himself, he ought to be satisfied 
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to draw his salary — ^if it is not more than two 

th9psand dollars per annum. 

/^In condusion man knows but little here below^ 

y and not that little for certain. Man bom of woman, 
has no wisdom and a poor complexion. He is of ^; 
little weight and grows slow*,. A smart' TftiantBl'^a 
man who knows Iiow to^lifde' his ignorance. An ig^ 
norant man is a man who talks out loud. A fool is 
a man who gets lonesome when he is not talking. 
The Universe is big^ and man is too little to swal- 
low it. Man can do but one thing and little of 
that and not that little long.-\The wise men. 

/who came froni the east are dead and hav^L^left' 

no descendants^ \W® *'® *^ ignorant, densely ig^\ 
B^aiif/'and' {ne quicker we realize this fact and ) 
turn our attention to feeling good, i^nd com|j£|iii^b][c^ / 
and being kind, to each other, the happier we m|},^^ 
be. Ot is not all of life fc know. Therefore, let^- 
us nol be^hamed to confess our ignorance, one to./ 
another) C^he world i^urs, not to understand, bu%'> 
to enjoy and beautify^ It is man's Garden of ] 
Eden, and it is ffll^mth sunshine, flowers, beauty ' 
happiness, hope, love and life. The Lord has filled ] 
the Earth with satisfying things and He has prom- , 
ised every thirsty man that if he will but strikcj^ 
there shall pour forth the pare waters of an abui^ 
dant and contented Ufe. 

Reuben. 
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REUBEN IN ANTWERP. 

Antwerp, Belgium, February 8, IQOl. — ^When 
we were told in New York City that our steamer 
would land at Antwerp^ Belgium^ we supposed that 
we would find a little village on the ocean's bank 
with a few planks to step off on. How great was 
our surprise to find a magnificent city of 800^000 
inhabitants — ^the largest and most beautiful in Bel- 
gium with the exception of Brussels^ its capital. 
How ignorant are people of each other! Up to 
this date I did not know enough of Belgium to want 
to see it. Antwerp as a little dot on the geography 
was all that I knew of it. I did not know whether 
its people were big or little^ white or blacky ignorant 
or wise. On the other hand^ I don't believe there is 
a man in the whole city who has ever heard of Co- 
lumbia^ Mo.^ or even seen it on the map. And yet 
people in both places are healthy^ and some from 
both places will go to heaven. 

Again how great was our surprise when so many 
people told us that Antwerp was one of the most in- 
teresting cities in Europe. We found it so inter- 
esting that we remained two days. 

Antwerp is an old city. Eight centuries before 
Christopher Columbus thought of being bom^ peo- 
ple in Antwerp were building houses and steam- 
boats. When Christopher Columbus was sailing 
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westward to establish a republic in America^ Ant- 
werp was shipping furs and selling cod-fish. It 
has always been^ and is yet^ a thriving commercial 
city. But its shipping of coon skins and its com- 
merce was not so interesting as its historical land- 
marks and other things wonderful to behold. 

The first thing which strikes one in Antwerp is 
the appearance of the people. I supposed the peo- 
ple in Antwerp would be small in stature and not 
very good looking; but instead they are the best 
looking people, up-to-date, that I have seen. The 
men are large, strong and vigorous, and have the 
most beautiful complexions. My wife was so 
charmed with the good looks of the men that she 
says when she is left a widow she intends to lo- 
cate here in Antwerp. As for the women, they are 
not so well dressed and not so good looking as the 
men. They are pretty enough, but an American 
would not trade his wife for one without consider- 
able boot. The ladies wear no hats on their heads, 
no matter how cold it is; and the men all smoke, 
and keep fat and healthy on German beer. The 
fact is, if you did not know you were in a European 
city you would think you were in a first-class Amer- 
ican city. They look just like Americans until they 
begin to talk; and then they sound like monkeys 
and you feel like a fool. They all speak the 
French language, or their own language, the Flem- 
ish — ^anything but English. 
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Here in Antwerp is the third largest cathedral in 
the world. They began to build this cathedral in 
1852 and they built on it for the next three centu- 
ries. It is 402 feet high and you have to go up 
61 6 steps to get to the top of it; and when you get 
up there you don't feel as comfortable and as near 
heaven as you did at the bottom. It covers several 
acres of ground and has a capacity for 65^000 peo- 
ple. Its carvings^ in wood and stone^ its decora- 
tions and its paintings make one open his mouth in 
wonder and feel that a few smart people have been 
born before this generation. Here in this cathe- 
dral is the "Descent from the Cross," the master- 
piece of that great painter, Rubens. There also 
hangs in a glass case on its walls, another of Ru- 
bens' most famous paintings, "The Scourging of 
Christ," and the doors covering this picture are 
only open on Sunday mornings. Nothing could be 
more life-like — one feels that Christ is about to be 
struck again by the brutal hands of those who did 
not understand him. The silent worshiper who 
looks up at this picture, and then sees in his priest 
a representative of the loving Savior who suffered 
here for him, has a better soul when he leaves this 
sacred place of prayer and devotion. 

As we had never seen a Catholic service in a 
large church or cathedral, we went Sunday morning 
to see how people in a cathedral like this would 
worship God. Several thousand people were in at- 
tendance, and there was a continued stream of peo- 
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pie coming in and going out during the entire ser- 
vice. The first thing one could hear was the big 
choir of several hundred voices, with a full orches- 
tral attachment. Their pipe organ is as big as an 
ordinary church, and its orchestra makes you feel 
that you are in a theater, until you get further in 
and see that men are sitting on the back rows. Peo- 
ple who are opposed to instrumental music would 
have to get out of the way in this big church to 
make room for the fiddle and the bass drum. 

At the other end of the cathedral were the altars, 
and about forty priests conducting the services. 
Three sets of priests were conducting exercises in 
different parts of the cathedral. If you did not 
know that you were in the house of worship you 
would think that the illumination of the altars was 
a preparation for a Fourth of July celebration. It 
was beautiful and sublime, and the service was very 
impressive. /If a man can be better by worship- 
ing God with forms and imposing ceremonies, let no 
one put a stumbling block in his way. Antwerp is 
better for the existence of this large Catholic ca- 
thedral and its thousands of members in its midst. 

Many other interesting things are to be seen in 
Antwerp, Belgium. The old Spanish prisons, 
erected in the 11th century still stand. Buildings 
and streets of the old Antwerp of centuries ago, are 
relics of much interest. Here in Antwerp is said 
to be one of the largest zoological gardens in the 
world. We had a delightful visit through it. It 
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was like a trip to a big circus where you could see 
all kinds of animals^ except women in tights. I 
don't see how Noah ever got so many different an- 
imals in the ark; and some of them I don't see why 
he put in at all. What did Noah want to save a 
pair of flies and mosquitoes for? And why did he 
save the poodle dog.'* Surely he did not bring a 
pair of poodle dogs to amuse his wife, for I believe 
if Noah had caught his wife going with a poodle 
dog, he would have thrown him overboard, and we 
would not now have so many dirty, sore-eyed poodle 
dogs winning the affection of the women away 
from our men. 

But the greatest feast we had in Antwerp was 
our visit to its historical art galleries. Here in 
Antwerp in 1577, was bom P. P. Rubens, the great- 
est painter of the Flemish School of Art, and I 
understand that artists call him a big painter. The 
house in which he was born still stands, and to an 
art-appreciating man, it would be a big thing to see 
this house. We visited the famous Rubens' Art 
Gallery in which are most of Rubens' renowned 
paintings. Antwerp was also the birthplace and 
the home of the famous artists. Van Dyck and Jor- 
daeus, and their works of art are also preserved in 
Rubens' gallery. 

In conclusion we would advise people who land 
at Antwerp not to hurry out of town until they have 
seen what the Belgians have got to show them in 
Antwerp. Reuben. 
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FROM REUBEN'S DIARY. 

Berlin^ Germany^ April 6, 1901. — Saturday 
night we went to the Royal Opera House^ and heard 
Shakespeare's "Midsummer Night's Dream." As 
the women would say "it was perfectly charming 
and most beautiful." The scene of the fairies in 
the woods was like a dream of pretty lady-angels^ 
with flowing golden hair, playing upon heavenly 
harps, and their dainty little songs are still echoing 
their sweet melodies in my ears. It would have 
done old Shakespeare good to have seen this play, 
but, poor fellow, I understand he couldn't speak 
German, so he wouldn't have known his own play. 
Isn't it lamentable to think how little Shakespeare 
got for working out his plays, and how much other 
people are making playing them? If good old 
Shakespeare could have gotten as much for writ- 
ing each play as is taken in in one night at the 
Royal Opera House, he would have been able to 
have lived in America, and had his children go in 
good society, perhaps, though, it was a good thing 
for Shakespeare that he was poor, he might not 
have written as he did. A good man ought to be 
poor, a rich man won't workT^i 

Sunday morning we weril"fo a German church. 
We did not understand very much of the sermon, 
and I don't think the preacher understood it very 
well himself, for it was all written down. They 
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do two things that American church people do not 
do — ^the congregations do their own singings and 
everybody drops a little piece of money in the hat. 

Sunday afternoon we went to the HohenzoUem 
Museum. This is the royal museum containing 
relics of the Hohenzollern line of kings^ the house 
of the present dynasty. The present emperor, 
William II. seems to have a pedigree of long and 
good standing. In this museum are dumped all 
kinds of family articles, and relics of the kings 
and their wives and children, and the poor people 
must pay ten cents if they want to see them. But 
I suppose it is worth it. We saw ten cents worth. 

We saw a life-sized plaster-of-paris edition of 
Frederick the Great. We saw the little bed in 
which he used to sleep when he was a baby, and 
the flutes he played on when he was a boy. This 
is the king whose daddy used to lick him because 
he would slip off to the garret and play the flute 
when he ought to have been learning how to rule 
his people. But Frederick the Great did other 
things besides play the flute, as can be seen from 
his war relics. There is also a nice plaster-of- 
paris edition of the king's favorite horse. We 
saw the hats and clothes he wore in the wars, also 
swords and weapons of all kinds. We saw a lot 
of his old furniture, and a piano out of date, and 
the chessboard that Voltaire and the King used to 
play on, before their egotism and selfishness sep- 
arated them. There were many other things too 
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numerous to mention. I got out my knife and 
thought I would cut off a few plugs of things for 
mementos, but there was some German guards 
around, and I didn't want to get Uncle Sam into 
trouble. 

Each King has a room with similar relics in it, 
such as baby playthings, clothing, furniture, car- 
riages, rings, books. Bibles, swords, pistols and 
guns, and there is a table that Napoleon did some- 
thing on, declared war on, I believe. Since Ed- 
ward VII, England's new King, is attracting so 
much attention, I might mention that we saw the 
robe that the priest wore when King Edward of 
England was baptised. This was the first I had 
heard of King Edward being baptised, I had al- 
ways heard that the Prince of Wales was a sport, 
and bet on horse races and flirted with women. I 
suppose this priest didn't do a good job. 

Women would enjoy visiting this museum. They 
have all of the wedding and funeral dresses of the 
kings* wives on exhibition, and some of them have 
skirt tails that would require six maids to carry. 
If they would cut off some of the tail, or trail, I 
believe the women call it, and sew it on the top of 
the dress, it would be better for the modesty of 
us men. But enough of such things. We can't 
afford so much space for Kings and royalty. C If 
Germany will bring on a republic and give us a 
few presidents who have done something besides 
take time to be bom and keep up their pedigree. 
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I will give them a first-class write-up^ hiding all 
of their faults and sins and making a diligent 
search for their virtues, if, perchance, they have 
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A TRIP TO THE CIRCUS. 

Reuben Writes to the Little Folks About 
What He Saw at the Big London Show. 

London, England, August 24, 1901. 

My Dear Young Friends: — ^Yesterday I went 
to a great big circus. As your papas are not going 
to raise much com this year, you won't get a 
chance to see an elephant or a monkey this time. 
So I will tell you about my trip to the circus. I 
went to this circus so I could write to you all about 
it, bceause I am too big to go to a show for my own 
enjoyment. But just between you and me a big 
circus is just as interesting as chopping wood and 
churning, or pulling weeds, or getting a licking. 

This was a big city circus. They didn't have 
any tents, but they had it in a large brick building 
erected especially for show purposes. A curious 
thing about this city circus business is that the 
country people don't take any interest in it. No- 
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body seemed to come to town. Excepting myself 
and wife, the people at the circus were all dudes 
and city people. 

The first thing on the program was some fancy 
horseback riding by pretty ladies dressed in sum- 
mer time. The horses were swifter than the ladies 
and it kept the girls busy to stick on; they rode 
standing up; they rode on one tip-toe; they rode 
with one foot on each side of the horse, and 
other ways equally as unbecpming in ladies. Not 
only did they ride all over the horses, but they 
jumped up through hoops and over poles, and 
turned somersaults in the air, and did other things 
that would have been a credit to them, if they had 
been men. The thing to be remembered about this 
horse riding business is that some people can ride 
a horse standing up on one foot when they get 
paid for it but we country folks had better sit down 
to it. 

Next came the exhibition of the stout man, the 
man that makes you wonder how he does it. This 
man held up two big men on each arm and two on 
his shoulders and one up on the top of his head. 
Nobody got hurt, and that same fellow then hooked 
his toes over a swing and held in his teeth a rope 
that had a bicycle with two heavy men balanced on 
it, and this fellow didn't have a false tooth in his 
head. 

They also had two good clowns from America. 
Clowns are people who are smart enough to know 
how to act a fool for pay. The best part of the 
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whole show was these clowns. People in Europe 
say that America produces the best clowns and 
more millionaires than any other country in the 
world. 

Another interesting feature of this circus was 
the work of Prof. Norton B. Smithy the great horse 
charmer and tamer. The professor took wild 
horses from the street and taught them how to keep 
from being scared when bass drums are beaten 
upon their backs and when tin cans are tied to 
their tails. He had a big imitation bridge and 
train engine that would blow off steam in the 
horse's face and whistle when he passed under the 
bridge. At first I thought that the wild horse was 
a fake horse in cahoot with the circus^ but after 
seeing one horse break a buggy tongue and some 
tugs of harness^ and kick a few men out of his way^ 
I came to the conclusion that this horse was a new 
hand in the circus business. 

After the ring exhibitions the rubbish was 
cleared away and what I thought was the floor 
just opened up and folded back^ and there lay a 
nice little lake of deep water. Then came the 
most exciting scenes. Above the lake was a long 
steep plank way, the bottom of which was as high 
as the price of hay, or if not quite that high was 
as high as a two-story house. Down came a lot 
of deer and dogs behind them, and all leaped from 
this high place right into the water. The force 
of gravity, I reckon, pulled them down and held 
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them under the water for a long time. No sooner 
had they come to the surface and swum out than 
here came men and women on horseback^ with guns 
on their shoulders^ after the deer and dogs^ and 
the horses also leaped down from this high place 
into the water. Such lunging and plunging was 
worth a quarter to see. 

They closed the lake program with the prettiest 
scene that I ever saw in my life. Out in the mid- 
dle of the lake they had a revolving stage arrange- 
ment with pretty water fountains^ throwing water 
in every direction. Under some shelter in the cen- 
ter were a whole lot of pretty ladies^ dressed in 
tight clothing. What made the scene so pretty 
was about a thousand electric lights of all colors^ 
and many of them shining down in the water. 
There in the lake^ amid the sprinkling waters and 
the brilliantly colored lights^ swam large white 
swans with graceful pose around this beautiful 
bunch of girls. While the pretty swans were swim- 
ming under the pouring waters, in the rich rain- 
bow lights, the maidens were singing the most 
heavenly harmonies from music-land. I was ready 
to join the circus, but a man interrupted my inten- 
tions by nudging my arm and saying, "Two shil- 
lings, please, if you wish these seats for the next 
act." I wouldn't have gotten out of that circus 
house for two dollars, so I hurried to pay for the 
after show, but when I looked back the swans, 
fountains, electric lights and the pretty maidens 
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bad all vanished and the old wood planks were cov- 
ering up the little lake. 

In a moment the beautiful lights were on again^ 
and in trotted about two hundred pretty little lim- 
ber-limbed girls. The orchestra was then turned 
on and the ladies gave what is called a ballet 
dance. The girls wore rainy day skirts and pretty 
slippers and the boys were not in it at all. This 
ballet dance was not for the children, but to en- 
tertain the people who had brought the children 
to the show, and to make them want to bring the 
children to the circus again. 

After a glass of soda pop my trip to the circus 
was over. Now, my dear young friends, this cir- 
cus cost me seventy-five cents, but I will not regret 
it if you will imagine that you have seen a circus 
and be satisfied to stay away from the show this 
year and wait until we farmers can raise another 
crop. Your friend, Reuben. 

P. S. — I forgot to say that the most interesting 
thing among the animals was two monkeys in a 
cage. They were either married or sweethearts, 
I couldn't tell which. The man monkey looked 
sick and sleepy headed and the lady monkey had 
one arm around her partner's neck and was picking 
the buggers ofi^ of him. Buggers, you know, are 
what little boys sometimes get at school from the 
neighbors' children. ( This ought to be a lesson to 
people to pick stumlbling blocks off the path of 
each other. ) R. 
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REUBEN IN ROME. 

When I went to Europe I didn't intend to lec- 
ture, but after I got over there, I found so many 
interesting things that I decided to get some new 
clothes and come home and go into the lecture bus- 
iness. I got these clothes in London — that's the 
reason they don't fit. I hate to charge anything 
for people to hear me lecture, but the hard times 
have so seriously affected the law business, that 
this is about my only chance to make a speech, and 
a living. Originally I was a lawyer, but so many 
people talked like I was going to be elected to a 
political office, that I decided to get out of law. I 
couldn't bear the idea of being supported. 

When I first decided to write a lecture on my 
travels I thought that I would lecture on Europe 
and just memorize my diary, but after reading it 
over, I found that it would take four days to recite 
it. In other words, the world is a little bigger 
than I thought it was. I used to think that the 
United States was about all there was of it — ^and I 
think so yet, I mean to live in. Europe is all right 
to go to see and to read about and to think about, 
but an American who wants to live in Europe is 
either an artist or a musician — or a millionaire's 
daughter. There are a lot of registered dudes over 
there, with pedigrees preserved by the government, 
who can be bought for various prices, according to 
11 
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the length and quality of their pedigrees. ( This 
class didn't interest me — they made me sick) v^^!" \ 
an American girl who rmis after titled dudes and i 
lassoes them with her papa's millions^ made out/' 
of American soil, makes me sicker.} I don't mind 
losing the girl^ for an American girl who thinks 
more of titles than honor is not worth anything^ 
but it is the money that I don't like to see leave 
this country without bringing in value received. 
What are these dude^rvortb? They are not worth 
paying out of debt. ^ According to my doctrine an" 
American girl can obtain no higher title or posi- 
tion in this world than wife of a citizen^ born and 
reared under the grandest flag that ever wave4' 

upon the breezes of heaven. —'^ 

But as I say, Europe furnishes good entertain- 
ment for artists and musicians, and is filled with 
historical things that we Americans might know a 
little more about. I saw a good many things in Eu- 
rope that were not included in my graduating diplo- 
ma, and it cost me Ave dollars, too. All Europe is 
adorned and embellished with the precious oint- 
ment of the poor man's brow, and it will pay any 
man who doesn't like to stay at home and work 
to go to see it. Some time I may write a few seri- 
ous histories on a few of these lands in Europe, 
such as might be used as text-books in American 
institutions for the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, 
and perhaps some of our Universities and their 
articulated ladies' seminaries. I should like to 
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show how grand old Germany^ the home of Luther 
and the land of beer, has been cemented by Bis- 
marck with the blood of warring provinces into 
the present glorious and peaceful empire of Willie 
HohenzoUem, who drives upon the Berlin streets 
by day and sits upon the German throne by night. 
I should like to write about the land of Napoleon, 
and follow him in that famous trip across the beau- 
tiful and cool Alps, those high mountains, by the 
side of which Pike's Peak is not in it. How de- 
lightful it would be to paint a picture of French 
faces as they have watched Monarchy and Repub- 
lic play leap-frog over each other for so many 
years in the borders of their fickle France iQAnd 
I should close that little text-book of French his- 
tory with thanks to the Heavenly Father that the 
face of Monarchy is now turned down, and that 
high over her back, in the free air of France, we 
can now see the Republic with a determined peo- 
ple at her altars, singing that sweet liberty spng 
of the human race, "Long live the Republic r^QB^* 
I didn't stay in France but two weeks — rtnougfit^ 
that I had better get out before they had another^' 
revolution and changed the government. I 
should like also to write a short history of the 
English people from the time they made their first 
grand grab for dirt, down to their present strike 
for earth and diamonds in the Dutch Republic of 
South Africa; and I should like to trace the his- 
tory of some of their descendants who pushed 
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westward across the Atlantic Ocean to America 
and told the Indians to go West and grow up with 
the country^ and the negroes to go South; and I 
should like to show how they have taken the little 
mustard seed of thirteen states and enlarged them 
into the present grand old America^ the home of 
the free and the land of the dollar, and ready to 
grab for their slice of any dirt that appears upon 
any ocean that flows between the poles of this 
terrestial globe. I should like also to write whole 
passages of awful historical truth about Italy, 
which would be a reservoir as it were, to which col- 
lege orators could go and drink inspiration for 
their orations on ancient Rome, in which they trace 
her from away back in the dim distant twilight of 
antiquity down to the times when Rome fell and 
got burned up, down, down to this very day when 
Rome furnishes us the only true and original Pope, 
who wields more power than any other single liv- 
ing man in the world—r^ave perhaps our own Pres- 
ident at Washington* How I should like to hear 
college orators tumbleltome down again and hear 
them build her up, only to have her burned to 
ashes under the eyes of Nero^ the, only animal that 
ever learned to play the fiddle.y(^h, Italy! Thou'v 
fair land from whose beautiful shores come the 
musical and fruit-selling American dagoes, what a 
history is thine, how modern thy ruins, and how 
interesting and up-to-date is thine antiquity! 
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But to be a historian requires a keen perception 
of truths and that I do not possess, so for a time 
I shall have to be content to entertain myself lec- 
turing. It hurts me because I can't tell about all 
of the interesting things that I saw in these coun- 
tries of Europe; but until I can learn how to tell 
it in less than four days I shall have to be satis- 
fied to take it one city at a time. Naturally we 
think first of the Eternal City. Rome is the great- 
est city in Europe. Therefore I have decided to 
confine my remarks to Rome. If I can do a good 
job on Rome, I shall be glad to take up any other 
city or country in Europe that people are willing 
to pay to hear about. 

It is hardly fair to Italy to single out Rome and 
not mention her other wonderful cities. There is 
Venice, that silent city of the waters, where 
Shakespeare's "Merchant of Venice" did business, 
which has its beautiful Doges' Palace and its won- 
derful Piazza with its St. Mark. A few miles 
lower down towards Rome is the fascinating and 
historical Florence, where Dante, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Leonardo, Savonarola, and Galileo, and 
a host of other good men were persecuted by the 
human race for having brains. In Northern Italy 
there are also the nice little cities of Bologna, the 
place where we get some of our condensed swine, I 
suppose; and Pisa, with its famous leaning tower; 
and Milan, with one of the most beautiful cathe- 
drals that the world has ever seen; and I must 
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not forget to mention Genoa because it has a mag- 
nificent monument erected to Christopher Colum- 
bus, the man whom America forgot to honor. In 
Southern Italy lies the picturesque Naples, with 
its beautiful bay, and a few miles out from Naples 
is the city of Pompeii, which for two thousand 
years has been considered out of sight. The last 
city in Italy that I shall mention is Mt. Vesuvius, 
which at present is inhabited by American trav- 
elers. I should like to say more about these fas- 
cinating Italian cities, but my subject is Rome, 
and I must stick to my text. 

The history of Rome according to the books be- 
gins in obscurity, or soon after. The most trust- 
worthy historians say that Rome was founded 
about 750 B. C. by Romulus and Remus, two little 
boys who were nursed and raised by a she-wolf. 
This may be true, for all over Italy there are 
statues of this wolf with Romulus and Remus tak- 
ing their morning milk. There are some historians, 
however, who go so far as to say that Rome had 
its beginning before the time of Romulus and 
Remus. At any rate the history of Rome began 
about one or two thousand years before Christ, 
and is still running. We have all read the history 
of Rome so it is no use to repeat it here. For 
awhile, you remember, the Romans ran a Republic, 
until about forty years before Christ, when Julius 
Caesar set up an empire, and got murdered for his 
trouble. Then followed Caesar Augustus, who was 
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on the throne when Christ was bom ; and then came 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, and Mr. Nero, the 
violinist, and a host of other emperors, some good 
and some bad, on down to 476 A. D., when Rome 
fell, and was picked up by the popes and carried 
down to the eighth century and turned over to 
Charlemagne. The German Emperor and the 
popes then ran it in partnership and sometimes in 
conflict, until 1276 it somehow or other got into 
the hands of the English, as little countries are 
apt to do, and then took a turn about belonging to 
the various countries in Europe. The Pope always 
considered himself the senior partner with all of 
the Kings who tried to govern Italy. You know, 
for a long time the Pope of Rome thought that he 
owned the Earth and had the keys to the kingdom 
of heaven. Until the reformation of the popes by 
Luther, Rome was largely run by them. After the 
reformation the popes seemed to lose their grip 
and began to gradually go out of the government 
business, which they Anally succeeded in doing in 
1870, when a new Italy was bom. Rome is now 
incorporated with the progressive and united king- 
dom of Italy, and is once more the capital of a 
fair land whose future may be as glorious, if not 
as wonderful as its past. Many interesting things 
took place in Rome during all of this time, and I 
respectfully recommend you to Mr. Gibbon, who 
was in Rome longer than I was. It is not my pur- 
pose to deal with the details in the history of Rome, 
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before Christ or after, but to tell about some of the 
things that I saw in Rome in 1901. 

I shall never forget my feelings upon arriving 
in the Eternal City, I mean Rome. I soon found 
that my education had been seriously neglected. 
All that I ever learned in college about Rome was 
that it fell, but after going there I began to doubt 
that, because I saw a good many things that didn't 
break if Rome fell. 

The first thing that strikes a traveler upon en- 
tering Rome is the Italians, of whom there are 
about 460,000. It is best to ignore them at once 
and proceed to see the city. An American is al- 
ways met in Rome by about forty fachinos who 
begin grabbing for his hand grips, and about fifty 
men who ofi'er free of charge to show him the best 
hotel in the city, and about seventy-five cab drivers, 
who run after him, clamoring to haul him to any 
old place. A cab-man in Rome goes about sixty 
miles an hour, more or less, consequently what a 
man sees from station to hotel is like after-break- 
fast reflections of last night's dreams. Everything 
to me seemed mixed up. I tried to see the seven 
hills of Rome, the Colosseum, the Forum, the Pan- 
theon, the Catacombs, the Capitol and St. Peter's, 
at the same time, and incidentally to make a few 
observations upon Italian life. 

It was June 28th, a big Catholic celebration of 
some saint's day. Business was suspended, and 
the streets were full of people. Rome was having 
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a picnic. Our landlord said that St. Peter's church 
was to be illuminated that evening. After supper 
the streets were gayer and more crowded than in 
the afternoon, but we finally made our way out to 
the great Cathedral. It was a splendid sight to 
behold the massive St. Peter's illuminated and 
throwing its brilliant lights upon the Vatican, the 
Piazza and the flowing Tiber. I thought that if 
this were the outside of St. Peter's church, that I 
should like to see the inside. The next day was 
Sunday, and we were on hand to attend services at 
St. Peter's. The inside excelled the outside. Sev- 
eral thousand people were in attendance, and there 
was a continual stream of people coming in and 
going out during the entire service. The first thing 
the worshipers do upon entering the church is to 
proceed at once to the sitting statue of St. Peter, 
made of bronze or iron, and kiss its big toe. I had 
heard of people kissing the Pope's big toe, but I 
didn't know they kissed the toes of statues. This 
statue of St. Peter is six hundred years old, and 
the people have kissed the right foot so much that 
its big toe is worn slick and smooth. It occurred^ 
to me that the Pope was pretty clever to have thef 
people kiss on this iron toe instead of his ownj 
Being in Rome, I wanted to do as the Romans did, 
so I walked up, wiped the last man's kiss ofl^, and 
paid my respects — and I can say that I much pre- 
ferred that to kissing a live toe. 
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After this devout preparation one is ready for 
the services. The music was grand and free as 
salvation. They had several pipe-organs, and 
voices to spare. Their thundering tones almost 
opened up Heaven before one's eyes and gave him 
a glimpse of his golden harp. If any good brother 
who is opposed to instruments in church, could 
hear such music, he would never refuse to resurrect 
when Gabriel blows his horn because he was op- 
posed to instrumental music here on earth. The 
priests were at the various altars, conducting the 
exercises. Their chants and songs were in the 
Latin language, and as difficult to understand as 
an American solo singer in English. Every few 
moments little bells would ring and jingle; I asked 
a man what it meant. He explained, but it was 
in the Italian language, and I could only under- 
stand from what he said that it had something to 
do with driving away the devil. I suppose they 
ring off the devil in that country just like we ring 
off the telephone in America. 

To a Protestant American whose church ser- 
vice has always consisted in seeing his pastor 
preach and pray, and pass the hat around, this 
may seem a peculiar and extravagant form of wor- 
ship. V, But when we think of the battles which have 
been fought by men for the right to worship God 
according to the dictates of their own consciences, 
we should criticise no people for the manner in 
which they worship 6odJ|.When we think deeper 
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and realize that religion is the life of God in th^-. -^.^ 
soul of man^ and realize that the expressions of ', ' -^ 
this religion and forms of worship are mere mat- ^' <> j 
ters of education^ we must not be surprised at any "^-'v 
form or manner in a man's religion. /No expres^ ^' 
sion of religion in the life of an honest man should j 
seem ridiculous or useless to men who want to see/ ^-h 
the world become better. We can not think of tEe's^ o 
Heavenly Father as being much interested in the v^.^ 
form or manner in which His children worship ^... 
Him. \ ft is only charagj|er and love^ the choice X: 
frujte of hum an^life that man canTbold up to his 
God.y Wherever there is a human soul striving for 
comfDunion with its God, there is a holy church, and 
let all men stand with uncovered heads and be wil- . 
ling to bend their knees. To this church we may 
all belong, and Catholic and Protestant become 
brothers in the common cause of human life- 

But' duf'tisil to St. Peter's church was not so 
much to see the services as to see the art and archi- 
tecture of the greatest temple that was ever raised 
to religion. Not being an artist, I can not de- 
scribe St. Peter's from an artist's standpoint, but 
merely from an American point of view, and say 
that it cost $50,000,000 to build it; and that it 
costs $40,000 per year to run it — and then they 
barely pay the priests enough to keep up their fam- 
ilies. Fifty million of dollars, I suppose, is more 
than all the property in Columbia is worth, includ- 
ing the State University and the courthouse. They 
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say that this much money had actually been spent 
upon it up to the seventeenth century, and, I under- 
stand, that this does not include the material sto- 
len from the Pantheon, the Colosseum, and other 
buildings of ancient Rome. Nearly everything in 
St. Peter's is marble and gold and precious stones, 
excepting the pipe organs, and parts of them are 
ivory. Every kind of marble that grows is rep- 
resented, including a twisted column, which tradi- 
tion says was brought from Solomon's temple at 
Jerusalem. But tradition is not always a reliable 
author, and you need not believe this until you 
have time to look up other authorities. St. Pe- 
ter's, according to the books, covers 18,000 square 
yards. To put that in acres, I don't know how 
much it would be, but enough to support a man with 
a small sized family — ^if he were drawing a pen- 
sion. 

On a marble slab in the pavement are inscribed 
the various dimensions of the churches and cathe- 
drals in Christendom, such as St. Paul's in London, 
the cathedral in Florence, the cathedral at Milan, 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, and S^-J^eter's ex- 
ceeds them all in every particular.; As I beheld 
this most beautiful and wonderful church in the 
world, I said, "Did love of God or pride of man 
build it.^" and I wondered that if Jesus Christ were 
on Earth again would He not say to those who 
claim to represent Him, "Sell these precious stones 
and see to the beggars that throng the streets of 
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Rome^" and announce again that the hearts of men 
are the temples in which God dwellsLj But no mat- 
ter, the people who built it are dea'ffand such mar- 
ble can be obtained no more; and it will stand for 
ages as the greatest, the most costly, the most ma- 
jestic monument that has ever been or ever can^bp**" 
raised to Christianity. . - -" ' 

The church of St. Peter is said to have been 
founded by the Emperor Constantine, in the fourth 
century. It was erected on the site of the circus 
of Nero, and contained a brazen sarcophagus 
which was said to hold the remains of St. Peter. 
This original building wore out so much during 
the next thousand years, that in 1450, Nicholas II. 
began on its reconstruction. The death of Nich- 
olas V, and probably the lack of funds delayed 
the work until 1500, when Pope Julius II. de- 
cided to enlarge the church to make room for his 
own tomb, when he died. Pope Julius II., you 
know, was a member of the Medici family, and had 
a pedigree and reputation to perpetuate. Out of 
the pride of this gentleman came the beginning of 
what led to our modem St. Peter's, which laid the 
world under tribute during its construction. Had 
it not been for the rebuilding of St. Peter's church 
the Protestant Reformation might have been de- 
layed a hundred years. 

The Popes, the artists, and the architects who 
took part in the construction of St. Peter's, are too 
numerous for special mention, save the names of 
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Bramante^ the original designer^ and Michael An- 
gelo, who here gives us his masterpiece^ the dome 
of St Peter's. The building is filled with beauti- 
ful marble^ statues^ mosaics^ tombs^ relics, and ev- 
erything that goes to make up an art gallery, a 
museum, a church and a graveyard. Many famous 
men are buried in St. Peter's, and some not so fa- 
mous. Beneath the great dome, under the canopy, 
is the high altar from which the Pope alone reads 
mass, and below this is the tomb of St. Peter. 
The guide took us down to see the golden casket 
which they claim contains the remains of the apos- 
tle Peter. Not being a scholar, I don't know 
whether they were the real remains of Peter or 
not, but I am inclined to give truth the benefit 
of the doubt. Scholars seem to be divided in opin- 
ion as to whether Peter was ever in Rome when 
alive, much less dead. Catholic scholars say that 
Peter was there; Protestant scholars say that he 
was not there; the rest of the scholars don't care 
enough about it to look it up. So there you are. 
If I were a paid professor, I would have a de- 
cided opinion about it, and teach it one way or the 
other — or, I might be like the girl who graduated 
from a female college, outside of Columbia, and 
wanted to teach school. The directors asked her 
how she taught the world; round or flat.^ she said, 
"Well, some folks likes it round and some likes 
it flat, but I teaches it both ways." Because I am 
a fellow who would not take Santa Claus away 
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from the children^ unless I had some better things 
to give them than they were getting from Santa. 
Therefore all who want to, can believe that St. Pe- 
ter was in Bome and is now actually buried in St. 
Peter's church. "Stranger," says a famous Cath- 
olic authority, writing of St. Peter's, "you who are 
unhappy enough to approach this august shrine of 
the glorious apostle, with a soul defiled with im- 
pious doubt^ and you pilgrims of empty science^ 
inspired with vain curiosity, all that now remains 
for you is to retire. All the external beauties of 
this superb edifice have passfed before you as a 
brilliant panorama; you have admired them with 
more or less intelligence, criticised them with more 
or less sincerity and knowledge. But the interior 
beauty of the house of God is shrouded from your 
eyes, the poetic symbolism of this vast monument 
is beyond your comprehension, for the supernat- 
ural world of celestial beings, inhabiting these 
sacred shrines, are veiled from your eyes, a fitting 
understanding of these mysteries being alone re- 
served for the pious Catholic." Cautioned by this 
warning, we leave St. Peter's and go up to the top 
of Michael Angelo's matchless dome to get a bird's- 
eye view of Rome. From the top of the dome one 
can see the entire city on its seven hills, and the 
Campagna from the Appenines to the sea. Here 
was ancient, mediaeval and modern Rome all in a 
nut-shell. There lay the seven hills from which 
ancient Rome fell. There weaving its way through 
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the city, was the flowing Tiber, whose waters were 
so often red with the blood of Rome's victims. Yon- 
der lay the old Roman forum, whose temples and 
buildings were now a heap of crumbling ruins. On 
beyond the Campagna ran the Appian way, over 
which St. Paul came when on his way to Rome. 
To the left were the beautiful Pincio gardens, the 
famous gardens of Lucullus. Yonder stood the 
majestic Pantheon, heavy with the weight of two 
thousand years. There was the Palatine hill where 
the palaces of Caesars stood; and just across from 
it was the Capitol. And yonder, more impressive 
than them all, was the old Colosseum. 

What a fine place would this dome of St. Peter's 
have been from which to view some of the wonder- 
ful scenes that have taken place in Rome! How 
exciting it would have been to have stood on the 
top of St. Peter's dome and witnessed such a scene 
as a triumphal procession of the ancient Romans! 
It would have beaten a football game. I had just 
been reading some Roman history about the tri- 
umphs accorded to victorious generals and their 
armies upon their return to Rome, and I began to 
imagine that on the famous Via Triumphalis be- 
low, a great martial procession was about to start 
and march through the streets of Rome, with the 
glitter of gold, silver and brass, amid the sounding 
of trumpets and the cries of "lo triumphe!" I 
fancied that I was about to witness the occasion 
of the joint triumph of Vespasian and Titus over 
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the destruction of Jerusalem. Yonder where the 
old triumphal gate stood^ the generals and their 
legions have assembled. First, sacrifices are of- 
fered to the gods, the feasts are spread, and all 
are buckling on the triumphal ornaments. Mar- 
tial music fills the air, and the procession starts. 
First are borne the spoils of Jerusalem's sacred 
temple and the Jewish palaces. The Jewish tem- 
ple had been made to yield up her wonderful col- 
lection of carved work in gold, silver and ivory, 
and the treasury had to give up her jewels, crowns 
and diadems to the merciless Romans, who knew 
no gods but Force and Victory. Unholy hands 
were carrying the brazen statues of Abraham, Sa- 
rah, and the Kings, descended from David. The 
sacred ute^sils from the altar, the table of mas- 
sive gold for the shew-bread, the silver trumpets 
that sounded the jubilee, the veil that divided the 
temple, the seven golden candlesticks, the tables 
of the law, and all that was sacred to the Jewish 
heart were here prostituted to the vulgar gaze of 
the pagan Komans. 

Next appears Simon, the leader of the Jews, 
clothed in a black robe and with heavy chains up- 
on his feet, together with his conquered soldiers 
who are now prisoners of Rome. When the crushed 
and humiliated sons of Israel pass, there is a sud- 
den hush, for the Romans know that soon the royal 
chariot is to come. In a moment Vespasian and 
Titus appear in their car of ivory and gold. Their 
12 
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chariot glistens with jewels as the four milk-white 
horses draw it by in imitation of the heavenly 
chariot^ and the people cry again and again "lo 
Triumphe!" "lo Triumphe!" Vespasian and Ti- 
tus are clothed in the dress of the Olympian god^ 
and their bodies are colored vermillion, in imita- 
tion of the image of Jupiter enshrined in the Cap- 
itol. If Jupiter had been a real god, he would have 
taken this as a good joke. When the laurel crowned 
gods in their purple and golden draped robes 
have passed, then comes the victorious army. This 
monstrous procession of spoils, prisoners, banners, 
elephants. Emperors, legions, and citizens, is 
headed for the Roman Forum and are soon to ar- 
rive at the Capitol, where the Romans are to per- 
form the manly deed of murdering Simon, because 
he would not surrender Jerusalem. When night 
comes it only makes the spectacle more brilliant. 
Forty elephants are illuminated with lights and 
in their blazing brilliancy the Emperors descend 
from the garden chariot and go into the temple. 
Vespasian and Titus now enter the sanctum of Ju- 
piter, and Titus places in the hand of the idol a 
branch of laurel, and, taking off his glittering dia- 
dem, dedicates it to Jupiter. Simon's corpse is 
thrown into the Tiber and the Romans feast the 
night away in the temple of the pagan gods. 

Who says the world is not becoming better. 
Where could such a spectacle as this be enacted 
in 1901 ? In this day of Christian warfare our 
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victorious soldiers are returned quietly to tiieir 
homes to draw a pension unto the third and fourth 
generations. The captured general sleeps in a 
feather-bed and writes articles for magazines dnd 
the newspapers. 

I was busy spinning these daydreams of ancient 
Rome when the guard pointed to the Pope's gar- 
dens by the Vatican and said "Papa." From this 
I understood that we might be able to see the Pope 
at this time. The guard was speaking Italian and 
therefore "Papa" had a different meaning from 
the English word. But his lordship^ for some rea- 
son^ gout perhaps^ did not come to his gardens that 
day^ and I received one of the disappointments of 
my life. However we had a splendid view of the 
Vatican which can be seen in its entirety from the 
dome of St. Peter's. 

The Vatican is where they keep the Pope, and 
the best art works. According to the guide-book 
the Vatican is the largest palace in the world. It 
covers thirteen and one-half acres of ground and 
has more than one thousand rooms in it. This is 
entirely too much room — ^more than any family 
could hope to fill — ^besides the Pope is a single 
man. But in justice to the Pope we must say that 
he doesn't occupy all of these rooms himself. Most 
of them are used for his servants, the libraries, the 
museums and the art galleries. The finest collec- 
tions of art in Rome are in the Vatican. 
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Ever since I went to Europe I have been trying 
to figure out what I went for. After thinking the 
whole matter over, I have decided that I went to 
study art. I don't mean to learn how to paint pic- 
tures and carve marble myself, because a man who 
does that lays himself liable to criticism. But I 
mean just to learn enough about art to appear 
posted, and to be an art critic, and perhaps to de- 
liver a few lectures to colleges and universities. 
Art needs a genuine up-to-date critic more than 
any other industry, because artists are not modest. 
Ever since man cut his eye teeth upon the forbid- 
den apple and became wise and wicked and modest 
enough to want to hide his nakedness, artists have 
been trying to take his clothes from him, until to- 
day the finest and most artistic statues of man are 
left with but the leaves of the trees to tell the story 
of the Garden of Eden. 

When I first began to study art and to look at 
fine pictures, frescoes, and sculptures, I had to get 
out my guide book to see how fine they were, and 
to see if the painter or sculptor had been dead 
long enough for the piece of art to be considered 
famous. Of course I could tell when a pic- 
ture or piece of sculpture was pretty to me, but 
who was I? A picture to be the real article, must 
be by a man who has been a long time dead and 
must have been bought with a big price. In the 
cathedral at Antwerp, Belgium, the guide showed 
us a picture that poor old Rubens got only sev- 
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enty-five dollars for paintings and told us that one 
of the Goulds had offered $300,000 for that Ru- 
bens' "Descent from the Cross." But that pic- 
ture remains where Rubens placed it. That was 
one thing in Europe that American money could 
not buy, perhaps because there was not enough of 
it offered. This money, however, was finally in- 
vested in Europe as part purchase price for Anna's 
Count Castellane of Paris. Now I am educated 
in art enough to know that when I see a picture 
that has engraved on the frame the name of Raph- 
ael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Rubens, 
Titian, Correggio, Carlo Dolci, or anybody prior 
to the sixteenth century, that it is a standard work 
with its pedigree on record, because these works 
have had time to become famous. Art is like 
whiskey — ^the older it gets the better and more val- 
uable it is. There are some things, though, that 
I don't understand about art. For instance, why 
the sculpture which is about two thousand years 
old, is the best in plastic art, and why Italian 
painting of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
excel all other. We paint a house, and it has to 
be repainted before it can be rented. But the 
paint on a picture sticks on for hundreds of years. 
They must use a different kind of paint. I am 
now a great lover of art. Next to politics, art is 
the noblest calling. All honor to the muse that first 
inspired man to learn how to hang up no particu- 
lar sheep on the wall. The girl who can go out 
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and catch up the Lord's daylight and the sun just 
before it sets^ and hang it up in the back parlor^ 
to shed its civilizing influence upon the evergreen 
man^ is a jewel that needs no resetting. 

In my study of art I have never regretted but 
a quarter that I spent in looking at paintings. 
That was at Milan. You know Leonardo's fa- 
mous "Last Supper" is there. Those who have 
seen copies of that renowned picture, can just 
thank the Lord that they have not seen the orig- 
inal. P. T. Barnum's reputation as a show-man 
dwindles into obscurity when compared to the ex- 
hibitors of that Last Supper. It is on the back 
end of the wall of an old convent, and that pic- 
ture is all there is to see in it. The picture is 
painted right on the wall, I believe that is what 
they call a fresco, and is so dim and worn that you 
can't tell whether it is the "Last Supper" or the 
"Last Rose of Summer." I asked the guard what 
scarred the wall and picture up. He said that 
when the French were in Milan they used this con- 
vent as a stable, and that Napoleon's mules kicked 
the plastering off. It is a good thing, though, for 
Milan that this picture was painted on the side of 
a house, or Napoleon would have stolen it and 
taken it to Paris. Milan takes in several thousand 
dollars of American money every year on tiiis pic- 
ture. In the sixteenth century it was a fine paint- 
ing, but it looks to me like we Americans are mighty 
slow hearing about it. Leonardo himself is al- 
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right, and has some wonderful pictures in exist- 
ence, and he is in no way responsible for the fake 
use that is being made of this masterpiece. They 
have several fine copies of this picture which were 
made by good artists when the original could be 
seen, and surely it deserved in its day the reputa- 
tion it now has. The disciples are sitting around 
the table with the Master, and the Savior has just 
said, "One of you shall betray me." Anxiety is 
on every face, and each seems to be saying, "Is 

it I r "Is it I r 

According to the art books, the Romans bor- 
rowed their art from the Greeks, but as far as I 
can see, it looks as though they stole it, for I never 
heard of any of it being returned. The Vatican is 
filled with the choicest works of Greek art. When 
the old Romans made conquests in Greece, they 
would bring back a few wagon-loads of art works 
as evidence of victory and by and by the Romans 
developed a taste for art. This friendly art traf- 
fic with Greece is what has given the Italians first 
rank as artists. They have been in the business 
longer. 

As I said before the best art in Rome is in the 
Vatican. You artists will remember that in the 
Vatican is the famous Sistine Chapel, in which are 
those wonderful ceiling paintings by Michael An- 
gelo. These frescoes are the finest in the world 
and easily rank Michael Angelo as the greatest 
fresco painter that ever climbed a ladder. The 
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Sistine Chapel is where most of the solemnities^ 
at which the Pope officiates in person^ take place. 
We went to see this chapel on several different 
days, and each day it was thronged with people 
who were stretching their necks to see these won- 
derful works of the great master. It is said that 
Michael Angelo brought some of his Florentine 
brethren with him to Rome to help decorate this 
Sistine Chapel, but his helpers made such a mess 
of it, that he turned them all off and undertook the 
work alone. He was mad anyhow because the Pope 
made him leave his marble works and take up the 
painting business. For four long years from 1508 
to 1512, Michael Angelo shut himself up in this 
Sistine Chapel, allowing no one to enter, and the 
world has the result. People stand for hours with 
mirrors in their hands looking at these frescoes. It 
is too hard on the neck to gaze up at them very 
long. Besides it is not proper to rubberneck in 
Italy. There were a number of men lying down on 
the benches, flat on their backs. I asked the guard 
if these men were sick. He said no, they were ar- 
tists, who had come to study Michael Angelo's fres- 
coes upon the ceiling. After that my neck never 
hurt any more, for I took a bunk on a vacant bench. 
While I was lying down taking art easy, I got to 
thinking about poor old Michael Angelo. If it hurt 
people's eyes and necks to look up at these pictures 
for half an hour, how did he stand to work four 
years on them? We must remember that Michael 
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Angelo went through life without a wife, and there- 
fore had no loving hands to stroke the crook out of 
his neck. 

The first picture represents God, all powerful, 
in the form of man, with motion of arms, separat- 
ing light from darkness. The second picture is 
God, the Creator, with angels about him, touching 
into existence the sun and the moon, and the 
planets of Earth. The third represents God 
commanding the waters to bring forth life. The 
fourth is God creating man, and his right arm is 
stretched toward Adam as if telling him what to 
do and what not to do. In the fifth picture God 
draws from Adam's side the woman, who with 
folded hands, stretched out toward God, bows 
herself with a sweet expression, so that it seems 
that she is thanking him and that he is blessing 
her. Now, you ladies who think that you are 
the superior creations in the universe, don't 
you see that woman was not a part of the 
original plan at all — ^she was just a second 
thought. The sixth picture represents the devil 
in the shape of a man from his waist up, and a 
snake from the waist down. The snake part of him 
is coiled around a tree, while the man part is trying 
to persuade Eve to eat an apple. Eve ate the ap- 
ple, but it disagreed with her, and in the second 
part of the picture we see an angel driving Adam 
and Eve to some place where they can obtain an- 
other kind of food. The seventh is the sacrifice of 
Abel and Cain. The eighth picture represents the 
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floods Noah and the Ark on the waters^ amid light- 
ning flashes and storms. This is the most exciting 
scene in the bunch. Men are climbing mountains 
and some have private boats. The ninth and last 
scene represents Noah lying upon the ground un- 
der the influence of grape- juice, clothed in sum- 
mertime and covered by the clouds. Shem and 
Japheth are hiding their father's forgetfulness 
while Ham is taking on a new color. Nobody could 
accuse Michael Angelo of not being orthodox. If 
he were living to-day, he would be in the ministry, 
making cartoons of the higher critics as a side line. 
There is also in the Sistine Chapel Michael An- 
gelo's celebrated "Last Judgment" which covers 
one whole end of the chapel. Mark Twain says that 
this picture covers three acres, but Mark's memory 
is bad. According to the tape line this picture is 
only 64 feet wide and 32 feet high. But it is big 
enough to represent innumerable sheep going into 
heaven and the goats going somewhere else. It 
looked to me like Dante's hell. I am sure the con- 
ception was not obtained from the Bible. It is a 
sad and terrible picture. The face of Christ the 
Judge is sad, and not even those ascending into 
heaven look happy, and the sinking sinners shriek 
with pain and agony. This picture has been some- 
what injured since Michael Angelo finished it by 
the accession of a modest pope. Paul II. didn't 
like the idea of saints going into heaven so thinly 
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clad^ so he bought some paint and had an artist to 
make the figures more wraps. Artists say that if 
they could have just tided this picture over that 
bashful period, we could get it through this century 
without a scratch. 

But Michael Angelo is not the only genius whose 
talents have adorned the Vatican. Raphael's won- 
derful Stanza and Loggia are to be mentioned. 
Some art critics think that Raphael's frescoes are 
as fine as those in the Sistine Chapel, but I don't 
think so. Raphael is certainly the greatest easel 
painter that ever lived, and therefore we ought to 
be willing for Michael Angelo to have the reputa- 
tion of being the greatest fresco-painter, especially 
since he deserves it. Some artists are inclined to 
rank Leonardo da Vinci equal to Raphael, but ever 
since I lost that quarter on Leonardo, I have given 
him second place. Truthfully and without preju- 
dice I can say that I consider Raphael the greatest 
painter that ever dipped his brush into the bucket. 
I would walk five miles to-morrow to look for &ve 
minutes at Raphael's Sistine Madonna. This mas- 
terpiece is now in the Dresden Gallery. The gov- 
ernment of Germany paid $30,000 for it years ago. 
I saw more in this picture than in any painting that 
I ever saw; still I never saw $30,000 in it. It is 
said that a King of Saxony offered $5,000,000 for 
this picture and couldn't buy it Suppose Pres. 
Roosevelt should pay $30,000 of the government's 
money for a picture, wouldn't we Americans make 
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a howl ? An officer of the United States government 
who would make such use of government coin would 
be sent either to a lunatic asylum or be prosecuted 
for being in cahoot with an artist to rob the Amer- 
ican people. Raphael worked in the Vatican from 
1508 until 1520 by order of Popes Julius II. and 
Leo X. Their object seemed to be to have Raphael 
glorify themselves, but we have about forgotten the 
popes in honor of the immortal Raphael. It would 
take too long to mention the subjects of Raphael's 
frescoes, besides so many of them are about things 
that I never heard of before. For instance the best 
picture represents a great fire that broke out in the 
Vatican quarters. The people are excited and 
struggling to save themselves from the raging 
flames, when Pope Leo IV. appears upon the scene 
and puts out the fire with a wave of the hand. 

Now I never knew that happened before. Of 
course the idea of this picture is not that this was 
a little fire, but that Leo was a big Pope. Perhaps 
though, I should mention the collection of paintings 
which is called Raphael's Bible. Thirteen sec- 
tions of the vaulting of a long open air hallway 
are decorated with scriptural scenes from the cre- 
ation of man to the last supper of the Savior. If 
the Bible were destroyed it could be rewritten from 
the art galleries of the Vatican. 

They say that it is impossible for a man who has 
seen a particular picture to describe it to a man 
who has not seen it. This may be so in some caseSj 
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but I believe that if you tell an American that Ra- 
phael^ for instance^ received three thousand dollars 
for painting some of these pictures and that they 
can not now be bought for $3,000,000, that he will 
get a good idea of them. Still, I must confess that 
I never did get any conception of masterpieces of 
art until I saw them, and then I didn't learn enough 
to start an art school. A picture was meant to be 
seen, not described. To describe the especial glo- 
ries of some picture of the great masters, I imagine 
is about like approaching a fellow and telling him 
that you saw his sweetheart last night. You might 
tell him that she was the prettiest girl at the dance ; 
that she had her hair done up in flowing golden 
curls ; that her complexion was fresh from the mir- 
ror; that her eyes were diamonds and her lips ru- 
bies; that her neck shone as the full moon; and 
that she had on all that she could conveniently 
carry. Then you might say, "And here is her pic- 
ture taken in the act of the first dance." If I were 
that fellow, I imagine that the first thing I would 
say would be, "Bring on the original." No, I'm 
married, I reckon I wouldn't say that. This 
warns me not to attempt to describe a picture gal- 
lery that is out of sight. Still, I suppose that it 
is safe to describe the fact that, in addition to Mich- 
ael Angelo's and Raphael's frescoes, there is a very 
fine picture gallery in the Vatican. The Italian 
masters are well represented, but we shall only 
mention the star picture of this collection, which 
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is Raphael's "Transfiguration." Christ is hovering 
between Moses and Elias; Peter^ James and John 
are prostrate upon the ground^ dazzled by the light 
of the ascending Christ. To the left are the figures 
of St. Laurence and Stephen, and in the lower part 
of the picture are several disciples, being requested 
to heal an afflicted boy. How fitting was it that Ra- 
phael was working upon this very picture, when in 
1520 the light of his young life went out. Barely 
was the matchless figure of Christ finished, when 
Raphael dropped his brush to ascend with his Mas- 
ter into a heaven of immortality and eternal love. 
But Raphael had not lived his thirty-three years in 
vain, and perhaps, like his Master, his life's work 
was ended, and he, too, could say, "It is God's way, 
his will, not ours, be done." 

After the picture gallery, the next thing to visit 
is the Vatican collection of sculptures, which is said 
to be the finest in the world. Many of the best 
specimens of Greek art are to be found in this col- 
lection. These Grecian gems of art are some of 
the things the old Romans stole from Greece. 
When Rome fell into the hands of the Popes, these 
statues fell along with it, and the Pope has been 
too busy to return them, besides the original own- 
ers are dead. Like a good many other works in 
art they represent things that never happened. All 
of the Greek gods are "busted" in the Vatican. I 
shall describe this collection of fine sculpture by 
mentioning only the two most celebrated works in 
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it. The first is the famous group of the Laocoon. 
This marble sculpture represents Mr. Laocoon with 
his two sons^ strangled by serpents at the com- 
mand of the offended Goddess Minerva. This is a 
Greek work of some period before Christ, the exact 
date of which is not yet agreed upon by the art 
critics. According to Pliny it was executed at 
Rhodes in Greece, and the Emperor Titus obtained 
it in some way to adorn his palace at Rome. When 
Rome fell, this fine work got covered up and was 
not excavated until 1506. When Michael Angelo 
saw it, he said that it was a "marvel of art." This 
recommendation, together with its antiquity, helped 
this group to leap at once into the first rank of cel- 
ebrated antiquities. They keep it in a room to it- 
self, and a kind of mourner's bench is provided so 
that people may understand that they are before 
something that is worth sitting down awhile to see. 
Laocoon was a priest of Apollo and the Goddess 
Minerva got mad at him one day for swearing, and 
destroyed him and his two sons by means of these 
entangling snakes. This group is certainly as life- 
like a work of art as was ever carved from marble. 
The faces of the father and sons express the most 
intense agony and pain, as they struggle in the coils 
of the venomous serpents. I was sad as I sat be- 
fore this awful group ; and I was glad that Minerva 
had quit strangling people with snakes for swear- 
ing, because, otherwise, she would have too many 
men in the snake business. It might be a good 
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things though for every American town to get a 
copy of this terrible accident which befell Laocoon 
and his two boys, and put it up by the side of the 
town clock as a sample of what happened to a man 
who quit being a gentleman to swear. 

The other celebrated work in this collection is the 
Apollo Belvedere, said to be the most famous statue 
in Rome. In this work he is indeed a beautiful 
Apollo, and looks nothing at all like a snake 
breeder. Never were the elements of a more noble 
manhood put into marble. 

The Vatican also runs an up-to-date Egyptian 
museum. They have a lot of mummies, who used 
to live in Egypt, and other relics of ancient times. 
They have in this museum some relics from the pal- 
ace of Sennacherib, dating about seven hundred 
years before Christ. This should be interesting to 
people who have read the Bible. 

They have also an Etruscan museum, which is 
interesting to some people, but not very interesting 
to me. It contains relics of the Etruscan cities, 
such as statues, paintings, vases, golden ornaments, 
domestic utensils and a few tombstones. This 
Etruscan museum, the books say, is a link in the 
history of Italian art; so it is well to know where 
to find this link. 

The last rooms which we visited in the Vatican 
were those containing the library. It takes twenty- 
five big rooms and one large hall to hold this won- 
derful Vatican library. This makes a nice working 
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library for the Pope. However, it is maintained 
principally for exhibition purposes. The wisdom 
of the comitry, being in the hands of the priests, 
the people do not have much use for books. 

There are more interesting rooms in the Vatican, 
but we wanted to see some other things in Rome. I 
wanted to go down to the old Roman Forum, and 
see if I could get any idea of what ancient Rome 
was like. I had studied Latin in college for Gve 
or six years, and had gotten the idea that the Ro- 
man Forum was a kind of platform that the old Ro- 
mans built for Cicero to speak on. But when I saw 
the Forum, I soon found that I would have to re- 
arrange my history. The Roman Forum was a 
large space as big as some towns, and thick with 
temples to the gods, and with nearly half as many 
government buildings as the United States has ; and 
was filled with monuments to every man who was 
able to get one erected. All of these temples, gov- 
ernment buildings, monuments and statues have 
long ago died of old age, but in their day they ex- 
celled anything the world has seen since. Never 
were such quantities of valuable and precious mar- 
ble put into the buildings of a public square, as 
in this center of ancient Rome. When Rome fell 
it was a great shock to the Forum. The temples 
crumbled, the monuments fell, and the government 
had to go in for repairs. The middle ages covered 
up the Forum with about forty feet of dirt and 
rubbish. By the fifteenth century blacksmith 
13 
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shops were built on it; teamsters used it as a hitch- 
ing ground^ and tied their horses to the marble col- 
umns that stuck through the dirt; the oxen of the 
peasantry were allowed to graze on it while their 
owners tried to skin each other in trade; and the 
very name of Forum was forgotten. At the be- 
ginning of the last century^ the scientific spirit took 
up the matter and began to resurrect the bones of 
early Rome. They have brought to light things 
which are worth twenty-five cents to see. There 
are now to be seen in the ruins of the temple of 
Saturn^ which has eight columns fairly well pre- 
served. Three columns still stand to tell the tale 
of the temple of Vespasian. The arch of Septi- 
mius Severus could be marched under without dan- 
ger of collapse. One can also see the column of 
Phocas, the ruins of the Basilica Julia^ three col- 
umns of the temple of -Castor, the temples of Vesta 
and the temple of Caesar. There is also a temple 
or two which have been converted into churches. 

People who are interested in art and architecture 
ought to go to the art books and encyclopedias and 
read up on the construction and history of the won- 
derful buildings that stood on the old Roman Fo- 
rum. I am going to do this myself as soon as J 
have time. Already I have looked up one or two 
of them, and I find it more interesting reading 
than Kipling's books, or some of Hall Caine's 
novels. For instance there is the temple of Castor 
and Pollux which was dedicated to the twin gods. 
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because the Romans thought thht Castor and Pollnx 
had engineered the victory over the Latins at the 
battle of Lake Regillus. This temple was inaugur- 
ated in 484 B. C, and was rebuilt by Tiberius six 
years after Christ. This is said to have been one 
of the most famous temples of the republic^ and 
meetings of the senate were often held in it. There 
still remains of this temple the ruins of its founda- 
tion, and three magnificent columns of Parian mar- 
ble which, I understand is a Tery fine kind of 
jnjftrble. 

The mythology connected with this temple is also 
interesting. Castor and Pollux you remember 
were twins. Castor was a mortal and Pollux was 
immortal. How these twins ever got born in that 
kind of shape the books don't say. The brother 
that was a man got into a fight and was killed. 
This made his heavenly brother sad, and Pollux 
begged Jupiter to allow him to die in order to be 
with his brother Castor. Jupiter thought that this 
was such a pretty piece of brotherly aff^ection, that 
he agreed to let Castor come back to life on con- 
dition that Pollux would spend half of his time in 
Hades. Later when Jupiter was satisfied that 
their brotherly love was the genuine article, he 
translated them both to the skies where they 
are said to form a bright constellation, one of the 
signs of the zodiac. They were made the gods of 
boxing, wrestling, horse-back riding, and prize 
fighting. Castor and Pollux were the Sullivans 
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and Corbetts of their day, and their brotherly af- 
fection was as strong as that of the President and, 
Booker Washington. — ^ 

There is also the temple of Caesar, near which 
Caesar had built a new oratorical tribune. Here it 
was that Mark Antony delivered his celebrated 
funeral oration when the anarchists stabbed Caesar. 
But this was not the main speaking-place of the 
old Romans. The chief orating was done upon the 
famous rostrum or orator's tribune. It consisted 
of an extensively raised platform, adorned with 
statues and tablets, and was very long, so that the 
orators could walk up and down while they were 
haranguing the people. This kind of oratory has 
gone out of style. Now speakers must not run 
aU over the platform, making gestures in aU di- 
rections, but must stand more or less in one place 
and speak just like a man should talk to his wife — 
in a quiet conversational subdued way. Whenever 
we fellows who try to speak get on a high horse and 
yell like we were hollowing fire ! — somebody in the 
audience ought to attract our attention with a soft 
boiled ^%^y and tell us that people in public places 
should not make so much noise. But in the ancient 
days the thunder and lightning oratory was the 
only kind that could draw a crowd, and it took hair- 
puJling and bag-punching gestures to hold it after 
it was drawn. Here upon this Roman rostrum, 
walked old Cicero, proclaiming, "Give me liberty 
or give me death !" Here Brutus came, fresh from 
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the murder of Julius Caesar, and cried, "Sic semper 
tyrannis!" Here Mark Antony pronounced those 
immortal words, "You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns; you shall 
not crucify mankind upon a cross of gold!" 

But it is not my purpose to try to deliver an ora- 
tion on the Roman Forum. We will leave the old 
Forum and go down the hill a little piece and 
see the Colosseum, the most impressive relic of 
the ancient city. Before arriving we will pass un- 
der the famous arch of Titus which was erected in 
the year 81 to commemorate the destruction of Je- 
rusalem. Pictures are carved on the inside of this 
arch, representing Titus in a four-horse cart, driven 
by Roma, the triumphal procession with the captive 
Jews, the table with the shew bread, and a candle- 
stick with seven branches, and in the center the 
Emperor is being carried away to heaven by an 
eagle. As a rule a Roman Emperor didn't go to 
heaven, but Titus was a good Emperor when com- 
pared with the others — ^yet, if he had lived in our 
day, he would have been turned out of the church. 

Now we have reached the Amphitheatrum Flavi- 
um, that is to say, the Colosseum, the largest 
theatre and one of tht most imposing structures in 
the world. They say that only one-third of the 
original building remains — it bothers me to know 
where they put the other two-thirds. Architects 
estimate the material in the one-third of the Colos- 
seum at $5,000,000. According to the books, the 
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Colosseum was completed by Titus in the year 80. 
The first show given in this opera house lasted a 
hundred days and nights. They had gladiatorial 
combats^ bull fights^ and animal fights of all kinds. 
Five thousand bulls and wild animals killed them- 
selves in their efforts to entertain the pagan Ro- 
mans. The Colosseum looks like a large hogshead 
with four tiers of seats and an arena imagined in 
it. Of course it was rather a big barrel being one 
third of a mile in circumference. Charles Dickens 
says that a man ought to visit the Colosseum by 
moonlight. I happened to be in Rome at the same 
time the moon was there. The first evening that I 
caught the moon out while the sun was still shining^ 
I went down to see the Colosseum. In Rome it is 
not safe to go out on by-streets and lonely places at 
night on account of the Italians. I shall never for- 
get my feelings as I walked down to the Colosseum 
on that moonlight night. Evening was just be- 
ginnings and as I approached the massive walls of 
the great amphitheatre^ I almost wished that I was 
soon to be on the inside to see an ancient bull fight^ 
or the gladiator's fight^ or to see the lions and ti- 
gers claw each other — or to see a game of football. 
Having had a good mother^ I of course^ am opposed 
to such things^ but I did think that if there just had 
to be a bull fight^ I would like to see it — ^unless it 
were Sunday. Especially when I entered the arena 
and felt that fifty thousand people were looking 
down on me^ did I feel like seeing something or 
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doing something exciting. Not another sonl was 
in the arena of that Colosseum on that quiet July 
nighty I had the whole thing to myself. As there 
was nobody to kill I walked around thinking and 
thinking until I found myself making a speech to 
the night air. I began to quote those old lines^ 

While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall, 
And when Rome falls with it shall fall the world! 

I thought of the thousands of slaves and work- 
men who had died of heat and exhaustion while 
fitting in the stones of these old crumbling walls. 
I thought of the thousands of animals that had 
been made to devour each other to amuse a blood- 
thirsty people. I thought of the captives and in- 
nocent prisoners whose blood was spilled to quench 
the thirst of the wild beasts^ and I thought that I 
could hear voices crying out from the wsdls of this 
wicked old Colosseum^ "To the lions with the : 
Christians!" Here it was that Christian martyrs 
poured out their blood and gave their bodies to 
be burned or torn to pieces by the beasts rather i 
than deny that Jesus Christ was their Saviour and 
friend. And as I thought of such persecutions as ' 
took place in this arena, the words of the martyred 
Polycarpe began to ring in my ears, "Eighty and 
six years have I served Christ, and he hath never 
wronged me. How can I deny my Lord who hath^ 
saved me? I am a Christian." And then the 
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prayer, "Lord God, all powerful. Father of Jesus 
Christ, thy blessed and well beloved son, through 
whom we have received grace to know thee, I 
thank thee, that thou has led me to this day and 
to this hour, in which I am to take part in the num- 
ber of thy martyrs." 

Another scene came to my mind, the martyrdom 
of those two Christian maidens, Perpetua and Fe- 
licitas who were brought naked into the arena and 
placed in a swinging net where the horns of the 
raging bulls could pierce their sides and tear their 
bodies to pieces before the eyes of a vulgar pagan 
public. And I said, God be thanked that what re- 
mains of this old Colosseum is now a ruin, and that 
its most precious stones are in the buildings and 
altars of Christian churches, bearing witness to 
the triumph and victory of Christianity. 

Just a little way out from the Colosseum is a 
well preserved triumphal arch, erected to the Em- 
peror Constantine, whose celebrated decree in 313, 
accorded to Christianity equal rights with other re- 
ligions, which step soon led to Christianity being 
made the state religion. From this time pagan tem- 
ples began to crumble and to be transformed into 
Christian churches. Probably the best sample of 
this transformation of ancient pagan temples into 
churches, is the Pantheon, the one building of an- 
cient Rome that is in perfect preservation. While 
other buildings and temples of ancient Rome were 
crumbling to dirt and sand, this old Pantheon was 
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standing still. To get a good picture of the Pan- 
theon just imagine a big round hay stack that is 
hollow and with a hole in the top of it to let in the 
light — ^then imagine that a wagon by the side of it 
is a portico, and you have the Pantheon. Accord- 
ing to the books the foundation of the Pantheon 
dates from the period of Augustus, whose son-in- 
law, Agrippa, erected it twenty-seven years before 
Christ as a temple, and dedicated it to the gods of 
the seven planets, Apollo, Diana, Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn — and Cupid. No, I don't 
believe that Cupid was one of them. Cupid was 
not old enough to go into society at that time. The 
Pantheon was used for pagan worship for several 
centuries until Apollo, Diana, Jupiter and company 
lost their grip. When Rome fell into the hands of 
the pope, the Pantheon fell into disuse, and did not 
reach the popes until 609, when it was presented to 
Pope Boniface IV. It was then turned into a 
church and dedicated to all saints under name of 
San Maria ad Martyres. On this occasion twenty- 
eight wagon loads of the bones of martyrs were 
brought from the Catacombs and deposited within 
its sacred walls. The interior of the Pantheon is 
"perfectly beautiful," as the ladies would say. One 
would not think that the little hole in the top of this 
great dome in the earth would produce enough light 
for such a building, but it produces such a delight- 
ful effect that people in the middle ages thought it 
was called Pantheon from its resemblance to the 
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vault of heaven. The interior is of white marble^ 
porphyry^ and various kinds of precious stones. 
Many famous men are buried in the Pantheon. 
Victor Immanuel I. has a beautiful tomb which is 
always covered with wreaths of flowers. Here in 
the Pantheon are the remains of the greatest 
painter that ever lived, the brilliant Raphael. In- 
scribed on his tomb are two Latin lines, which the 
Pope says mean in English: 

Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works; and, dying, fears herself to die. 

In the walls are seven niches where statues of the 
gods stood, but the statues of the pagan gods are 
gone, and Christian altars are in their places to 
tell their part of the story of Christianity. 

This suggests to us the churches of Rome. There 
are more than four hundred Roman Catholic 
churches in Rome. If I were a bad Protestant, I 
would say that there are more churches and less 
Christianity in Rome than in any city in the world. 
But I believe that Rome is better with the churches 
than without them, so there must be some good in 
them. If I were a Christian critic I would say that 
the Roman Catholic church is substituting too much 
superstition for religion; is not friendly enough 
to education ; and loves power too much and liberty 
too little; and lays claims generally to too many 
things that have no foundation in fact or history. 
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But being just a seeker for good in everything, I 
must say that much Christian character is to 
found in the Roman Catholic church. 

We will mention only those churches that cost 
more than $5,000,000. Any church that cost less 
than $5,000,000, from an artistic standpoint, is too 
ordinary to go to see. The Italians give all of their 
money to the churches, and then beg for a living. 
Among the finest churches in Rome, besides St. 
Peter's, are St, Paul's, St. John-Lateran, St. Mary 
the greater, St. Mary of the People, St. Peter in 
Chains, St. Maria Maverna, St. Lorenzo, and the 
Church of Jesus. These churches are as fine as 
money and artists can make them. They are stone 
on the outside, and marble on the inside. The in- 
teriors are filled with fine paintings, pretty altars, 
and various kinds of marble sculpture. There is 
nothing too fine or costly for the inside of a Catho- 
lic church. A student of art and architecture finds 
these churches about the most interesting things in 
Rome. These churches are curiously unlike our j 
American churches, in that they are not in debt/ 
They have the government and the pope back of 
them. But whether these Catholic churches are 
living up to the full measure of their opportunities 
or not, they stand to-day as the finest and grandest 
monuments dedicated to Christianity. 

One of the most impressive visits that we had in 
Rome was our visit to the Catacombs, the burial 
places of the early Christians. The Catacombs were 
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the underground cities of the Christian dead. The 
entrance to them is always without the city limits 
because the Romans prohibited the burial of the 
dead or even their ashes within the city. We drove 
out to the Catacombs of St. Calixtus^ which are 
about two miles on the Appian way, over which the 
Apostle Paul came to Rome. If there is such a 
thing as sermons in stones, how eloquent would be 
these old rocks in the road-bed of the Appian way, 
which have been made sacred by the foot-touch of 
Paul. The Appian way is said to have been the 
best constructed road that ever existed. It was the 
old military road, constructed by Appius Claudius 
in the year 312 before Christ. As we pass out the 
city limits, one can see the massive ruins of the 
walls that surrounded ancient Rome. If those fio^ 
man walls had remained as in their perfect day, no 
nation short of the United States could have! 
climbed them and disturbed the peace of the cityy 
If the old Romans had been pure and had kept 
sober, and had kept up these walls, they would 
have been living to-day. But they got corrupt and 
lived so high that they fell and lost their walls 
and their city, and not one lives to tell the story 
of what might have been. A drive out the Appian 
way furnishes a fine view of the Campagna, that 
sickly, desolate waste, which was once thick with 
citizens of ancient Rome. On either side of the 
road are monuments and tombs and there is the 
usual amount of old ruins. The Italians consider 
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the ruins in Rome the chief things for foreigners 
to see. I was talking with an Italian one day^ and 
he said, "America is all right for a young country, 
but you haven't any old ruins." I asked him if 
he hadn't heard about the old Liberty Bell, — ^and 
the Dewey Arch. One monument in particular on 
the Appian way attracted my attention, that was 
the tomb of Geta, who was murdered by Caracalla 
on account of being his own brother. This was a 
very large square stone monument. Dirt and 
grass had found their way up on the top of it, 
and a man had built a house and was living on the 
top of that tombstone. I didn't ask the man's 
name, but I think he must have been an American. 
Now, I am going to mention a little matter that 
will be interes^-ing to literary folks. On the left 
hand side of .Je Appian Way is a small church 
with these words inscribed over the door, "Domine, 
quo vadis?" thus named from the legend that St. 
Peter was once fleeing from the death of a martyr, 
and here met the Savior and said to him, "Domine, 
quo vadis?" In English, I believe they say this 
means, "Whither are you going Master?" And 
Christ answered that he was going to be crucified 
again. This answer returned Peter to his equil- 
ibrium, and he went back, scared no more. Now, 
if I had just passed along this way sooner, I might 
have written "Quo Vadis" myself; and' we wouldn't 
have had to translate that foreigner's name that no- 
body can pronounce, into the English language. 
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It would have been already in regular Missouri 
English; and my "Quo Vadis" would have sold 
cheaper, too. 

On out further is the little church of St, Sebas- 
tian, which was one of the seven pilgrim churches 
of Rome. In this church is a stone which they say 
bears the original footprint of Christ. This may 
not be the real imprint of the Savior's foot, but 
millions of people believe that it is and to them it 
is a redeeming truth. Under this church is the en- 
trance to one section of the Catacombs. The monk 
showed us the grave which is said to have contained 
the remains of both Peter and Paul until they were 
taken out and put into the churches dedicated to 
their names. Returning a little way we go down 
into the Catacombs of St. Calixtus. The monk led 
the way with a little candlestick in his hand and ex- 
plained in his broken English this wonderful un- 
der-ground city. The Catacombs are one vast net- 
work of passageways, with innumerable cross 
streets. They say that if these passageways were 
strung out in one continuous street, it would be 
^ve himdred and forty-five miles long. To the 
Catacombs the early Christians fled when per- 
secuted by the brutal pagan Romans, for the 
merciless Romans knew not of these lonely 
caves of the Christians. Here in these dismal 
cells they came to worship their God in peace. 
The bodies of the Christian martyrs, and all 
members of Christian families were buried in 
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the Catacombs. Horizontal niches were made 
along the sides of the passages^ and the dead were 
laid one above the other to await the resurrection 
promised by the foimder of their faith. Thousands 
of bodies have been removed to other places^ but 
there are to be seen now the bones of many Chris- 
tians^ buried eighteen hundred years ago. Here 
in the bowels of the earth Christianity took refuge 
while the flames of persecution were raging with- 
out^ awaiting its time to come forth^ triumphant 
over paganism and be proclaimed the religion of 
the true and living God and Jesus Christ, his Son. 
After finishing at the Catacombs we drove back 
to Rome and stopped to see some more ruins, the 
Forum of Trajan. An ancient writer describes the 
occasion of the visit of the Emperor Constantine to 
the Forum in the following language which is fif- 
teen hundred years old, and therefore better than 
anything I could say. He says: "When he reached 
the Forum of Trajan, a work, which we suppose is 
entirely unique, and which even the gods cannot 
help admiring, he stood still as if thunder-struck, 
permitting his eyes to wander over the gigantic edi- 
fice, the description of which transcends the powers 
of speech and the like of which can never again be 
attempted by mortals." There is a legend that 
Gregory the Great admired the splendor of this 
Forum so much that he could not bear the idea of 
the man who built it being condemned to perdition ; 
and that Gregory proceeded at once on a series of 
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prayers for the release of Trajan's soul from pur- 
gatory. It is not now known exactly where Trajan 
is, but it is known that the pope in 1587 took Tra- 
jan's statue from its column, and put in its place 
a statue of St. Peter, with two keys in his hands 
as big as fence rails. These are the keys to the 
kingdom of heaven. This immense column is eleven 
feet in diameter and one hundred and forty-seven 
feet high. Pictures are carved in the stone rep- 
resenting Trajan at war, and besides a lot of ani- 
mals and war machines, there are twenty-five hun- 
dred human figures. While the Forum crumbled, 
Trajan's column remained and is now one of the 
most majestic relics of ancient Rome. 

In the Piazza of Colonna is a tremendous column 
just like this column of Trajan, which was erected 
to Marcus Aurelius. This column has been stand- 
ing majestic for about 2000 years. In 1589 the 
pope took down Marcus Aurelius, and put in its 
place the statue of St. Paul. The United States 
ought to buy this ancient column of Marcus Au- 
relius — ^it would only be necessary to add the one 
word Hanna in order to bring this monument up 
to date, and have a first-class monument of our own 
Marcus Aurelius Hanna. 

It was now nearly simdown, or dusk, I believe 
they call it, and we had planned a drive in the Pin- 
cio Gardens, as picturesque a park as exists in any 
city in the world. The Pincio gardens are up on 
the top of a half natural and half artificial little 
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mountain^ and overlooking all Rome. It has its 
beautiful trees, flowers, fountains, statues, and a 
pretty drive way winds up to the top and goes 
around the entire garden. One can look out upon 
the Eternal City and dream his Roman dreams free 
of charge. These were the famous gardens of Lu- 
cullus who won victories in Asia and returned to 
Rome and became a sport and gave entertainments 
and feasts in his gardens. Lucullus met Cicero and 
Pompey down in the Forum one day and asked 
them to dinner with him for that evening. Cicero 
and Pompey agreed to come on the condition that 
he would give them nothing but what he had pre- 
pared for himself. Lucullus consented, but told 
his servants, "We will sup in the hall of Apollo to- 
night." That evening was the scene of the fam- 
ous dinner that cost thousands of dollars. But Lu- 
cullus was not much unlike some of us poor people 
when we invite our friends to eat with us; instead 
of preparing ourselves to entertain them, we spend 
the day studying up things to eat that nobody has 
very often at home. We assume that guests haven't 
had anything to eat for six months and put on 
everything that we have on the place. I am never 
invited out to dinner now, because I live in the 
country but when I used to live in town and was in- 
vited out to eat, it always made me feel bad to sit 
down to a dinner that had taken two days to cook. 
These gardens, you remember, were coveted by the 

beautiful and wicked Messalina, the Empress of 
14 
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Claudius. By a little lieing and murdering Messa- 
lina obtained possession of them. While Claudius 
was away at war^ Messalina was having banquets 
and dancing with other wives' husbands, for which 
the Empress lost her life. 

The Pincio gardens are still used for show pur- 
poses. Every evening in summer the band plays, 
and the people appear to each other in the best 
clothes they can afford, and sometimes better. But 
I believe in nice clothes — I like to dress up myself 
— ^when I get paid for it. The fashionable peo- 
ple drive out and exchange calls here in these gar- 
dens without getting out of their carriages. At 
first I thought that it was funny to sec people 
bring their carriages along side another and hand 
out their "at home" cards. But after seeing how 
the thing worked, I decided that it was a good 
scheme. You see the music is thrilling the atmos- 
phere, and the horses are restless and charging; 
and if a man gets bored he can just slack up his 
reins and the call is over. His dues to society are 
paid. Another advantage of this place is that 
when you see your friend in his carriage, you can 
comer him, and he can't swear that he is not at 
home. Another good thing about it is, that every 
body is prepared to receive, and there is no wait- 
ing for women to dress. That's a big thing for 
people who don't expect to live more than three- 
score years and ten. 
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This suggests to me that some of us are not go- 
ing to die of old age^ and that I had better draw 
this talk to a stop. But I am like the little boy 
who had hold of a rimning cow's tail — I can't find 
a good time to let loose. A man who tries to tell 
about what Rome has to show can't find an easy 
stopping place — ^he must just find some good 
jumping off place. The half has not been told^ 
but we can only give the remaining honorable men- 
tion, and leave them for another day — or for some 
other man. There is the Capitoline Museum, one 
of the finest collections of art in the world, and 
a number of other museums, and quite a number of 
fine art galleries. There is the palace of the Con- 
servatories and a dozen or more palaces of the Re- 
naissance period. There is the famous old castle 
of St. Angelo, the possession of which, during the 
middle ages, determined the mastery of Rome. We 
have not spoken of the Royal palace and the mod- 
ern government buildings. We have also left un- 
mentioned many interesting ruins, such as the pal- 
aces of the Caesars, Nero's golden house, and the 
tremendous bath-houses that the old Romans used 
to build. We have also passed by a number of 
ancient monuments, such as the famous obelisk in 
the Piazza del Popolo, which was brought about 
2,000 years ago from Egypt; and it is said that 
Moses has seen this monument. In fact I suspect 
that there are a good many things in Rome that I 
didn't see at all. 
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Perhaps before closing I ought to say a word 
about Italian life and character — some people 
don't think they have much character; but whether 
they have or not, they have a good deal of life. 
The Italians are a gay and lively people in spite 
of their troubles. The beggars and poverty stricken 
need only a little temporary prosperity to re- 
store them to a satisfied life. The sunshine makes 
the earth their heaven. The Italians are a poor 
people. The aristocracy is broke and the common 
people are "busted." The church has appropri- 
ated the labor of the past, and the government is 
prepared to take care of the future. Still, Ital- 
ians think that Italy is the only country in the 
world, and Rome the only Eternal City, and are 
perfectly content for us to live in plenty and pride. 

The people in Italy, like society in other Eu- 
ropean countries, are divided into classes, the aris- 
tocracy, the middle-classes, and the lower classes 
— on down to nobody. Now in America we have 
just the two classes, the common people and the 
politicians. Whenever I think of aristocracy I am 
reminded of the incident of one of these European 
aristocrats who landed in New York and spoke to 
a man, whom he didn't know was an Irishman. 
He said, "Pardon me, my dear man, but could I 
trouble you for a match }" After lighting his cigar 
he continued: "Bah Jove, this is a remarkable 
city. This is my first visit to New York, d'ye 
know.f* I'm a deuced stranger, but on the other 
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side I'm a person of importance. I am Sir Francis 
Daffey, Ejiight of the Garter, Knight of the Bath, 
Knight of the Double Eagle, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, Ejiight of the King's Cross. D'ye mind 
telling me your name, my dear man.'*" "Me name 
— ^me name is Michael Murphy, to-night, last night, 
night before last, to-morrow night, the next night, 
and every damn night, Michael Murphy." 

As to the appearance of the Italians, they are a 
little darker in complexion than we are and the 
men are not so handsome; but the Italian ladies, 
I thought at the time, were real pretty, but after 
coming back home and seeing American ladies 
again I am losing my taste for Italian beauty. 
And I unhesitatingly say that the place to get mar- 
ried is in the United States. The Italian ladies 
and gentlemen are extremely polite. It is a 
more sacred obligation to an Italian to tip his 
hat than it is to pay his debts. An Italian gentle- 
man upon leaving a railroad car will tip his hat as 
he passes out; at cafes men tip their hats upon the 
greeting as well as the parting, no matter whether 
they are acquainted or not. The gentlemen will do 
anything for the ladies excepting to get up and give 
them a seat in a street car. And to foreigners the 
Italians are polite with a vengeance. They can't 
be too nice to us. But the foreigner pays the 
freight. A foreigner must tip every man with 
whom he comes in contact, or maintain half of an 
Italian fuss. I don't mean tip him with the hat. 
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but with some legal tender. It costs 25 cents just 
to speak to a porter at a hotel. The porter is the 
hotel's bureau of information^ the register and the 
cash-book all combined. In shorty every man with 
whom you deal you add twenty to fifty per cent, of 
the amoimt involved as the regulation tip for the 
promotion of friendly feeling. 

My most distinct recollection of Italian charac- 
ter, is the fact that they will fleece a foreigner. 
They justify this on the ground that they need the 
money. One day in the streets of Rome a jewelry 
peddler haimted us with his trinket-box, trying to 
sell us some jewelry. He held up a shining spoon 
and said, "Gold spoon, two dollar and a half." I 
thought this would make a good spoon for my 
wife's souvenir collection, and said, "I'll give you 
twenty cents." I got the spoon. That's a sample 
of Italian character, and its also a sample of a 
sucker. But bringing it over on the steamer, the 
salt air or something turned it black and my wife 
won't use it. In justice to this man I ought to say 
that his parents were sons of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. I maintain that if you give a man Jewish 
origin, Italian training, English cheek, and Amer- 
ican opportunity, that he will be making loans to 
the government in less than ten years. Another 
time we were in the National Museum, and I made 
up my mind that no Italian guard or guide would 
get any money out of me that day, for his fawn- 
ing on foreigners. As usual the guard was on hand 
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to do everything that we didn't want him to do. 
He would turn the movable pictures, raise cur- 
tains, turn a revolving piece of sculpture around, 
bring up a chair, and offer the dark shades for the 
eyes, and do everything that politeness, based on 
money could do. But to all his nice maneuvers I 
paid no attention. Finally he left us and went out 
into a garden. I was congratulating myself on not 
letting that fellow work me, when in a moment he 
returned with a nice little bunch of flowers and 
presented them to my wife. What was I to do.^ 
I hadn't been married long then, and so I pulled 
out twenty-five cents and loaned it to him. The 
Italian guards are the only ones who worry sight- 
seers in this way. In England, France, Belgium, 
and Germany, the guards let one alone until asked 
for assistance. It may be, though, that this Ital- 
ian guard knew that I was from Missouri and 
thought he had to show me. 

But all Italians are not dagoes. We must not 
judge them by the samples we get. They might 
judge Americans by some of our negroes who stray 
over there. They have their gentlemen, and their 
rascals just like other countries, if not in the same 
proportion. Nor are all anarchists Italians. Con- 
ditions which produce anarchy merely reached It- 
aly first, and they have suffered its poisonous sting 
as well as we. When we make life as hot for an- 
archists as the Italian government has, they will 
get out of this country just as they have had to 
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get out of Italy. The Italians are struggling wit 
problems which Involve the life or death of thei 
national existence, and we wish them well. 

Rome has played the star part upon the stag 
of the world's history, and must now give way t 
younger and greater queens of the earth. But w 
must say with Lord Byron: 

Oh Rome ! my country I city of the soul 1 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 
Lone mother of dead empuesl and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woe* and sufferancef Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye. 
Whose agonies are eviJs of a day — 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 
AJasI the lofty cityt and alasl 

The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 

When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 

The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away! 

Alas, for Tolly's v ,lce, and Virgil's lay. 

And Livy's pictured page! — but these shall be 

Her resurrection; all beside^decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we sec 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was 
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WRITES TO UNCLE SAM. 

Reuben's Roman Dreams of Empire. 

RoME^ Italy, July 4. 
Dear Uncle Sam: — This is the Fourth of July 
and I want to celebrate your honor with a scheme. 
I have come to the conclusion that the Italians are 
not fit for self-government and that you ought to 
come over and set up a United States branch of- 
fice. A short time since an Italian killed the King^ 
and nobody knows how many anarchists are alive 
and in their midst. Read the history of Rome and 
you will find that the people of Rome have never 
had a proper regard for human life. As late as 
two thousand years ago they murdered most every 
one of their emperors and killed people for fun. 
The walls of this mighty Colosseum declare in bold 
terms that people in Italy have been bad. The 
Italians are an easy going people and ought to be 
glad to get a better government. Ever since Rome 
fell, Italy has been belonging to most every coun- 
try in Europe. It has belonged to England, to 
France, to Austria, and to Germany, and for a long 
time it belonged to the popes. According to my 
scheme it is now time for Italy to belong to the 
United States. As soon as you have subdued the 
Filipinos and can get the Republicans to increase 
the standing army to one million men, like Ger- 
many has, you ought to see Mr. Morgan's company 
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for a loan and come over here and take possession 
of Italy. From what I can see, Italy would just 
suit you — ^it is a boot you ought to wear. By a 
simultaneous attack on Naples, Rome, Florence and 
Venice, we could easily take the entire country, 
and then arrange the empire here at Rome, ac- 
cording to Caesar. 

This plan is coming to me by inspiration, and I 
am sure it will be a winner, for I am here in Rome 
upon the top of the famous Palatine hill, where 
the palaces of the Caesars stood, and destiny is 
crying out to me from these old ruined walls of 
the Caesars, that the time is come for Uncle Sam 
to rebuild them into a palace like unto Nero's 
golden house and start an empire in the Eastern 
hemisphere. The time is now ripe for this step, 
for until Roosevelt, you have never produced a 
man qualified for the glorious task of extending 
your boimdaries to the utmost parts of the Earth. 

The first step then, is to take the country and 
rebuild the royal palaces of the Caesars here on 
the Palatine hill, and let our President come over 
and be inaugurated as Teddy, the Great I Am, 
Emperor of the Eastern hemisphere. Chief of Des- 
tiny and successor of the Caesars of Rome. This 
Palatine is a beautiful and high, healthy hill and 
Teddy would live a long time on it, at least long 
enough to put the empire on a good enough foot- 
ing to be desired by the next great American. 
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Teddy could employ Mr. Carnegie to go around 
in the United States and establish libraries in un- 
ruly places and give the people interesting books 
to read to keep them satisfied and willing to fur- 
nish a good army. You, of course, are aware that 
Teddy would have to have a big army because he 
might want to extend the boundaries of his king- 
dom and assimilate other countries. Under this 
arrangement, you would thus be able to stand with 
one foot on America and the other in Europe, 
which would thereupon give you clear title to the 
seas and oceans and the universe would be ours. 
You could then call in the nations of the Earth, one 
by one, and have them make up the papers for the 
transfer of the land, without paying out any more 
of our precious gold. The North and South poles 
could be reserved for colonization of the negroes 
and people who were not satisfied with this ar- 
rangement. 

I hope you will think about the scheme and be- 
gin on it at once before another election, because 
this scheme will pay, and pay big. With Roose- 
velt inaugurated at Rome, and the establishment of 
a good coaling station down at Naples and one at 
Venice, we could proceed at once to the collection 
of revenues and to the creation and filling of of- 
fices. Rome itself would justify the enterprise. 
It has all the government buildings we would want, 
and every senator could have a palace that had a 
history. There are many valuable things left that 
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didn't break when Rome fell. The entire city is 
filled and lined with magnificent marble statues^ 
and as fast as the senators got rich and become 
famous^ it would not be necessary to erect new 
monuments^ but you could just chisel out the 
names of the existing statues and carve on the new 
ones. 

In front of the main government house here is 
a tremendous equestrian statue of the great Mar- 
cus Aurelius^ which has been standings majestic 
and beautiful^ for about two thousand years^ and 
it would be necessary to add only the one word, 
Hanna, in order to bring this statue up to date, 
and have a first-class monument to our Marcus 
Aurelius Hanna, of politics. In the Capitoline 
Museum here is the famous original bust of Julius 
Caesar, which resembles Wm. McKinley. There 
are numerous statues of the gods here, and it would 
be an easy matter to pick out one to suit our Teddy. 
There is also the famous original bust of Brutus, 
the man who helped to stab Julius Caesar, which 
so strongly resembles Grover Cleveland that you 
could ship this bust to the empire of the United 
States with instructions to cremate the remains of 
the Democratic party, and plant this bust over its 
grave. The great baths of Caracalla, which cover 
several acres of groimd, could be restored to their 
ancient splendor at a cost of a few million dollars, 
and there would be room enough for the emperor 
and all the chief officers to take a bath regular. 
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Besides magnificent buildings^ palaces^ statues 
and monuments^ Italy is filled with museums and 
art galleries^ containing the finest and most valu- 
able works of art. You could take possession of 
them and continue the usual charge of twenty-five 
cents admission^ and derive a great source of rev- 
enue, enough, perhaps, to enable you to establish 
free trade with your provinces elsewhere. Works 
of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci 
and others where Italian artists could be shipped to 
the United States to be used as models for the or- 
namentation of Carnegie libraries and to encour- 
age and stimulate the people in the peaceful arts. 
The greatest Colosseum which holds one hundred 
thousand people, could be refitted up as an orato- 
rium, to which the Emperor could appoint days 
and summon the people together and make them 
exhibition speeches, thereby relieving himself of 
the burdensome task of traveling around over his 
vast empire. 

There are other cities of Italy which are nearly 
or equally important and valuable as Kome. Ven- 
ice, that silent city of the waters, would be a splen- 
did summer resort for the emperor and other of- 
ficers not needed to maintain the government. This 
is the place where Shakespeare's Merchant of Ven- 
ice did business, and according to accounts, made 
lots of money. The Ghetto, where Shylock had 
headquarters, could be enlarged, and a branch of- 
fice of Wall Street established in it to look after 
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the government in perilous times. By the presen- 
tation of the famous Doge's Royal Palace at Ven- 
ice to Mr. Morgan^ he might be induced to make 
it his personal abode^ when not in New York or 
London. St. Mark's Cathedral could be offered 
him and his company as a private chapel, which 
if they did not care to use, they could lease for 
a big price to the people of Venice. The histori- 
cal Florence could be turned over to the poets, 
artists, scholars and the editors of newspapers. It 
would take but a small garrison of soldiers to pre- 
vent the ideals of these men from escaping and 
corrupting the law abiding public. Florence, as 
the home of Dante, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Gal- 
ileo and Savanarolo, would be a fitting retreat and 
home for men of ideas who were dangerous to the 
Empire. The Bay of Naples could be used as 
headquarters for the navy, and naval heroes could 
be given homes out at Pompeii, where they could 
be cheered up by the light and flames of the great 
Vesuvius, when the people appreciated their deeds 
no longer. A good custom house here might also 
be made to pay. In short, the whole business is 
a paying scheme, and you will break a cog in your 
wheel of destiny, if you do not at once seize Rome 
and send Teddy over to start the Empire. 

In addition to material advantages in Italy, 
Rome is also the seat of the pope, who though not 
now in the government business, wields a tremen- 
dous power in the ecclesiastical and spiritual 
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world. Even in Rome there are four hundred 
churches, most of them built of marble and prec- 
ious stones, in fact, all Italy is running over with 
beautiful churches, and millions of people through- 
out the whole world listen to his voice. It would 
be an easy matter to form an alliance with the 
pope, by giving him a little harmless power, and 
perhaps get him to crown Roosevelt in the great 
St. Peter's, as he did Charlemagne, the great em- 
pire man of the eighth century. By this alliance 
with the Pope of Rome, we would thus own the 
Earth with a chance on Heaven. 

This, Uncle Sam, is my scheme. It is up to you. 
What will you do? Listen to the appeal of des- 
tiny, and see if you do not hear a voice within you, 
saying, "Take it! take it! the world is ours!" 

Truly yours ready for war, 

Reubex. 

P. S. — Do not fail to take into consideration 
that under this scheme we would not longer be 
hampered with a constitution. If this scheme meets 
your approval, do not forget who originated it. 
A position among white people speaking the Eng- 
lish language preferred. 

Reuben. 
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REUBEN IN THE LAND OF THE 

KAISER.* 

Away back in the year 1900 I decided to quit 
work for a year and see if people outside of the 
United States had any sense. Ever since I was a 
little boy and learned at school that this world 
was round I have wanted to see the other side of 
it. I soon saw it and found that the people of 
Europe think that the wise men came from the 
east and that the suckers went west. 

A man in this world is just a small sized kodak^ 
and to produce views of good and rich coloring he 
must get out in the sunshine up close to the ob- 
jects. Every human soul is a sensitive plant in 
a divine camera. Man then is a walking kodak^ a 
camera on wheels in a world of snap shots. It 
would be a bad thing though for every man to go 
away from home to see things for himself^ the 
crops would be neglected, and no one would re- 
main behind to buy the books of the writers of 
travel, and to listen to their lectures on things that 
never happened, thereby helping them to pay the 
expenses of their trips. When I was a student in 
college I thought it would be a big thing to go to 
Europe — ^now I think that it is a big thing to be 
in the United States. I am like that American who 
was traveling in Europe, who, when they showed 
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him the wonders and sights of the country^ would 
say, "Oh! that ain't anything, we can beat that in 
America." They thought that they must show him 
something that could not be excelled in America, so 
they took him out to a high mountain and showed 
him Mt. Vesuvius, with the flames licking the 
very heavens. He looked at it a minute, and said, 
"Why, that ain't anything — ^we've got a stream of 
water over yonder in America if you would turn 
on that thing 'twould put it out in Ave minutes." 
Well, they thought that they must get ahead of 
him some way, so they got him about three-fourths 
drunk — (now this American wasn't from Jefferson 
City) and took him to one of these hospitals where 
they had bones and skulls strung up like beads. 
They got him to sleep and put him in a coffin, and 
lit the candles so they would throw a hazy, gloomy 
light over everything. After awhile the old fellow 
woke up, and looking around a minute, said "hep ! 
Resurrection morning, and I'm the first man on the 
ground! Hurrah for America!" 

But back to old Missouri. When we left the old 
familiar fields of home land and said "good bye" 
to family and friends, there came a little choking 
frog, crawling up in the throat (the same frog 
which comes up in a boy's throat when he wants 
to tell his girl something he can't think of), which 
makes one feel that there are some things in life 
dearer and sweeter than lands, waters, and all the 
pleasures that the material universe can give. It 
15 
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was but the natural rhythm of the human soul which 
is sad when it leaves its familiar associations^ and 
naturally passed away by the time we reached St. 
Louis and had to think of ways and means of 
travel. In St. Louis we remained over night de- 
bating whether to go to New York by Niagara 
and see Niagara Falls, or to go by Washington and 
see Congress. We finally decided that it would 
be more interesting to see Congress. 

Washington is a beautiful and well-fed city, 
and every one who has not been there wants to go. 
Washington City is the great American pie counter 
where every Johnny who gets a chance sticks in 
his thumb and pulls out a plum and says "what a 
brave boy am I." Really it is a most beautiful 
place and it will pay any man to go there to live, 
if he can get a government position, or a pension. 
Nearly all of America's great men have been 
busted'' in Washington and you can see their 
busts" sticking above almost every pavement. 
President McKinley made a very pleasing impres- 
sion upon me, and I was sorry that I had ever 
said anything against him. 

The state buildings are very interesting. The 
Library of Congress is a building of most mag- 
nificent finish. The illumination of the interior in 
the evening is too grand and beautiful to describe. 
It makes one feel that he is in a new heaven eat- 
ing milk and honey where no politicians can ever 
enter to disturb the peace, crying for pie. In a 
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few days we left Washington and were soon in 
New York. Next day at one o'clock our steamer^ 
the "Vaderland" of the Red Star line was to sail 
for Europe. 

Passengers and baggage make busy times on the 
sailing day of an ocean steamer^ and the place from 
which they sail is always thronged with people 
who have come to see their friends and relatives 
leave. The handkerchiefs wave as long as the eye 
can see^ and before one goes far from land^ he can 
see moist tears trickling down the cheeks of many. 
Now this was sad. I felt like crying, too, but be- 
ing newly married I didn't think it would be be- 
coming. My wife took my arm and we prome- 
naded, all rejoicing that our family were all on 
board. 

The "Vaderland" was a big new boat and was 
just making the return trip of her maiden voyage. 
There are always all kinds of people on a steamer. 
Most every nationality was represented on our 
ship, excepting the American negro. A negro 
never likes to get that near water. One mingles 
freely with the passengers, and a man needs no 
introduction to any one unless he is a married man, 
but all people are alike, some good and some bad, 
and without any disrespect to fellow passengers, 
the chief charm to me was the voyage and ocean 
scenery. 

Every man on land in this round world of ours 
thinks that he is on top, but when a man gets in- 
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to the middle of the Atlantic ocean he does not 
know where he is. One wonders why in the world 
the Lord made so much water. I can't under- 
stand it^ unless he wanted to create something that 
a man could not put a mortgage on. Think of 
it, three-fourths of the world is water, and too 
salty to drink at that, and only one-fourth of it is 
land, and some of that is not worth the taxes on 
it, and yet we have got enough millionaires to run 
the government. It is well that Newton discovered 
his law of gravity when he did, for I hegan to 
think that if there were not some law to hold this 
water in a big circular shape that it would press 
into the land and overflow it. In another thought 
or two I would have struck the law of gravity and 
discovered it myself. 

The great restless sea is never still, no matter 
how quiet the winds nor how peaceful the heavens. 
During the first few days of the voyage the weather 
was perfect; no rain^ no wind, nothing but sun- 
shine in day time and moon shine at night. O&e 
of the prettiest scenes that I ever beheld in my life 
was the setting of the great red sun in the middle 
of the ocean. It seemed that a huge ball of fire 
was falling into the waters, and that hell was about 
to be overflowed. Another equally as pretty view 
is to stand out on deck in the evening and watch 
the moonlight on the waters. If there ever was a 
time when a fellow would want to be alone, with 
his sweetheart, tiiat is one of them. Let the skep- 
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tic stand out on board of a rocking^ waving little 
vessel of a few thousand tons^ launched upon the 
great deep ocean and behold the moonlight on the 
waters^ and the stars above^ and let him think of 
this wonderful creation of matter^ and ask "Is 
there a God?" and a voice within him will answer 
"Yes, there is a God." I can understand how men 
can doubt that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, 
but how can they doubt that there is a God whoa) 
the stars tell of his glory, and the waters of his -. 
power and the land of his love. Yea, when- the \ 
"whole earth is crammed with heaven and every' 
common bush is afire with God." 

Amid such scenery and with such smooth sail- 
ing everybody was on deck and seemed happy. 
But in a few days the heavens began to pour rain, 
and the winds began to disturb the peace of the 
waters, and then the trouble began to brew. The 
rolling waves soon gave the susceptible what is 
called seasickness. Seasickness is a disease which 
has been drummed off the stage, and therefore I 
can't mention it. However, I am allowed one in- 
cident, according to the rules. There was a cou- 
ple out on deck of a steamer, a man and a woman. 
The woman was sitting in her reclining chair, and 
the man beside her had his head in her lap. The 
steward said "Pardon me, my dear lady, but could 
I be of any assistance to you or your husband?" 
"Oh! He ain't my husband — I don't know who he 
is." This is somewhat like modern spooning — only) 
the participants are generally acquainted. y'' 
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One poor fellow got so sick and blue that he 
jumped overboard and drowned before he had used 
up half of his ticket. I have been wondering ever 
since what sort of a notion prompted that man to 
make such a move as to leap into the Atlantic 
ocean. I shall never forget the night he jumped 
over. The heavens were dark and cloudy and 
raining torrents, and the winds were wiping the 
deck with the falling waters. It was enough to 
make a man melancholy. That night was the first 
time that I ever felt that if I were to die I would 
not go to heaven. I was glad for that lonesome 
experience, for until then I had never fully appre- 
ciated the feelings of those poor watersick sailors 
who threatened to throw Columbus overboard un- 
less land turned up in sight within less than three 
days. If I had been on that boat I am afraid that 
I would have been with the crowd who didn't want 
to go with Columbus to discover America. 

There was a Dutchman on board who proceeded 
to pronounce a funeral oration, as near as I can 
remember about as follows: He said, "Mein 
friends: Last night vas a bad night mit beople 
dat vas avake. Ven ve vas all ashleep in de mid- 
dle of de night ein man tried to drown his droubles 
und he drown hisself . For some cause vot ve don't 
know one vot de steerage passengers below 
shumped overboard mitout leavin any reason vhy he 
shumped. Now de question comes to our minds 
vhy did our friend shmnp? Vas he drunk, crazy 
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or a tarn fool? Ain't it funny dot a man vork nnd 
pay his fare to Europe, und ride on dis boat for 
six days, und den shump over und drown himself 
in de middle of de Atlantic ocean, ven he could 
ride de rest of the way for nodings ? If he vanted 
to kill hisself vhy didn't he do it before he bought 
his ticket? Dot ve don't know. All ve know ist 
vhile vonce he vas alife und on dis boat he ist now 
in de salty vaters making ein pickle out of himself 
to feed de fishes in de sea. Dot ist vhy he ist not 
here yet. He ist dead now already. 

"Veil, I say again, vhy did our friend shump ? I 
guess he valked up to de rail of dis boat und ven 
he see de big vite vaves foaming und rolling und 
hears de cold vind vhistling around him, und de 
big black clouds hide de moon und de stars, dat it 
make him feel bad. Den he tinks vat ist dis cold 
vorld anyhow, und vat have I done in it already? 
He say to himself — *I got no money — I got no 
friends — I got no shob, und maybe he say I got 
no vife, und my fader died poor — ^vhat I got to 
live for?' Den he valk avay a minute und say to 
himself — *No I vill not shump — dot vill do no 
good. I vill be ein man und begin to live again 
ven I gets back to de old country. I vill make 
money und friends und stay mit dis world.' Den 
he comes again back to de rail und says, 'Veil, 
now, must I shump or must I shump not?' Den 
I guess de sea und dis rocking boat make him belly 
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ache so much dot his courage fail him^ und he 
shust shumped over and drown his troubles. 

"Now, I say vounce more, vhy did our friend 
shump? Maybe he vas hunting dot vhiskey bottle 
vhat I throw avay last night, or maybe he heard 
of dot Republican prosperity in America und ven 
he could not find it any vhere in dot land he tinks 
it must be in der ocean und he shust shump oyer 
to see if he could find it in de vater. Or mein 
friends, it may be dot he was married und dot he 
vas shust trying to shump avay from his vife. Or 
maybe he tink dot dis boat make him so sick dot 
he shust shump over und take ein vhale f er shore. 
Now dot poor man don't know dat no vhale's 
stomach ist strong enough to hold on it seasick 
passengers long enough to scvhim avay to dry land 
mit dem. Und don't he know dot de Lord only 
makes vhales to carry breachers und dis man vas 
no breacher. If he bin a breacher de vhale might 
have carried him to shore free or not more den 
half price anyvay. 

"Now, mein friend here says vhy didn't ve stop 
dis boat und pick him up? Ve can't stop dis boat 
— ^ve are carrying de United States mail, besides 
any man vat shumps off dis boat in de middle of 
de Atlantic ocean ven he done paid his vay fer de 
whole trip ist a tam fool, und ve can't stop dis boat 
to pick up no tam fools. Dey can ride on dis boat 
but dey can't stop it. 
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"I vish dot he vas here now already dot ve could 
see de good dot vas in him. I belief if he vas here 
und he vould drink mit me dis beer on dis new 
years day dot I could persuade him dot he vill 
never find so good ein place as here und now al- 
ready. Let us hope dot now not a vave of trouble 
vill roll across his peaceful breast^ und dot he vill 
find de purification vaters dot vill make him ready 
for de big jubilee to come. 

"Our departed brudder ist no more. Vhere ever 
he is he ist not in it in dis vorld now. I hope he 
vas a Christian. I vas raised religious in Ger- 
many meinself^ but ven I vent to America I got 
off de track because ven I go to de church all dot 
I hear dem say every time vas dat dey vant me 
to give dem money — den I tinks if all dey vants 
mit me ist to sell me a ticket to heaven den I shust 
vait und pay Peter at dem door und I vouldn't 
need so many conductors to punch mein ticket on 
der vay. But mein friends^ dis vas de wrong vay 
fer me to tink on it. Ein church is shust like dis 
big steam boat — ^it can't run mit air und love — ^it 
takes coal und heat und money und men to vork 
it shust de same like on dis boat. 

"Now ven I tinks von dis man vot shumped over 
last night it makes me vish dot I vas a good Chris- 
tian already yet. So I say dot I vish he vas a good 
man ven he shumped over last night. Den ve 
could say dot he has now already schimmed avay 
to heaven vhere he can play mit Gabriel on de 
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golden harp mit more den ein hundred strings^ nnd 
drink beer mit Moses und rest on dem breast of 
Abraham until de big shudgment day yen all de 
land and sea vill be commanded to give up der 
dead. Und der in dot land flowing mit milk und 
honey und cheese und beer ven he vakes up und 
looks down on dis boat vonce more und sees Uncle 
Sam's handkerchief waving over it, und ven he 
sees again dot picture of de American Eagle, he 
vill ask Gabriel to play mit him on de golden harp 
de 'Star Spangled Banner' und me tinks I can 
now already hear de angels shoining in one big 
hallelujah chorus und singing 'Three cheers fer de 
red, vhite und blue.' " 

In a few days we landed in the quaint old city 
of Antwerp, Belgium and in a short time came to 
the conclusion that there were some smart people 
outside of the United States. Americans are often 
asked what was the first green thing done upon 
landing in a foreign country. I will make my con- 
fession. After contracting with the driver of a 
cab to take us and our trunks to a hotel, I supposed 
that all arrangements were concluded. But a by- 
stander on the dock helped the driver to pitch a 
trunk up on top, and another opened the carriage 
door for us, and before we were comfortably 
seated an ugly mug was erected at each door say- 
ing "Trinkgeld." I didn't know what they meant, 
and thought they wanted me to come out and set 
up the drinks, so I said "No, I don't drink." This 
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is the abominable system of tipping without which 
it is impossible to peaceably travel in Europe. 

Our next move was for tickets to Germany. We 
will get there after awhile. I never get in a hurry 
when I start anywhere. I wasn't born in a hurry. 
There was not much to see from Belgium to Ger- 
many, because we had to ride in box cars, that is 
to say an European train. They really look like 
our box cars, only they don't ride as easy. The 
cars are divided into little stalls with doors on the 
sides. Each of these little coops hold from six 
to eight people according to the number of ladies 
traveling. They don't allow but fifty pounds of 
free baggage, consequently when a lady travels 
she and her surplus baggage take up nearly the 
whole section. The first time that I went to get 
in a section of the car I thought that I had made 
a mistake and had gotten into the baggage car 
with a lady baggage mistress but it turned out to 
be that it was just a girl going on a visit to one 
of her friends. The first time that we moved our 
trunks it cost $7.50, the second time it cost $9.50, 
and the third time we didn't move them. We left 
them in cold storage and proceeded with a tele- 
scope and a hand grip for two. I mention these 
things for the benefit of those who intend to go 
to Europe. Wear your variety clothes at home, 
and take only your necessity outfit when you go to 
Europe. 
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The train men are very polite as are all Euro- 
peans. The difPerence between a railroad conductor 
in Europe and one in America is that the Eu- 
ropean conductor don't look like he thought he 
owned the road. If anything the conductors are a 
little too attentive — at least they were to me. 
They had me arrested once and taken to the police 
station. My wife began to wish she was at home^ 
and I began to wish so too. The only two things 
that I had done while on the journey was to talk 
English and to get off the train at a station and 
drink a cup of water. The charge against me 
translated into English was getting off the train 
short of my destination^ in other words^ a sardine 
must stay in its box in Germany. Now I have 
always thought that if I had gotten off to get a 
glass of beer that it would have been all right — but 
to get off to drink water — ^that was unnecessary. 
My explanation in German of American innocence 
saved me. They told me that after this to go way 
back and sit down until the train stopped^ and let 
me go. They have the drop on the passengers in 
Germany. The government owning the railroads, 
the conductor can back the railroad rules up with 
the policemen. But a policeman in Germany 
works for the government, and not in cahoot with 
the railroad officials to fleece people, as they would 
try to do in this country if we had government own- 
ership of railroads. A policeman in Germany who 
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would take a bribe^ or wink at vice for so much 
per month would have to get out of the country and 
get a job on the police force in New York City or 
St. Louis. After shaking off the conductors and 
policemen we were once more free, and in the land 
of the Kaiser. 

When I arrive in a new country I always like to 
first read up on the history of the country, and to 
take a look at the government. German history 
was neglected in our family, and as my school 
teachers had all skipped the subject too, I had to 
buy some German histories and go to work. I 
found them so interesting that I wrote a little his- 
tory of Germany myself, and since it is so short 
and cemplete I will just write it now for fear that 
I can't get a publisher to take it. 

Just two thousand years ago, which it will be re- 
membered was a short time before Christ, Ger- 
many was a howling wilderness. Dense forests, 
bears, wolves, buffaloes, elks and all kinds of wild 
animals, including ferocious men and women to 
match, were the principal products of the land. 
To-day the land is about all cleared up, and where 
once roamed the roving animals of the forest now 
run the electric car and the clicking automobile at 
two dollars per hour. Whence this transforma- 
tion and what kind of people did it? The Ger- 
mans, like their brethren of the Anglo-Saxon hue, 
have ever been familiar with the club, gunpowder 
and the broad-ax, and we might say they have 
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done it with their little hatchet. The Germans 
are workers and fighters. The earliest Germans 
began life as robbers and warriors^ and continued 
in the same business until the mellowing influences 
of Christianity toned them down into the modern 
magnificent German soldiers^ prepared on the 
shortest notice to do their part of carving on any 
people^ and to share in their slice of any dirt which 
the Christian powers of the world decide are ready 
for distribution. 

We first hefftr of the Germans in the year 118 
B. C. when they became too numerous for their 
home valleys and broke into Italy, and tried to 
crowd out the Romans as the Americans did the 
red-faced men of the New World. They were 
strong, sturdy, and desperate men, and wore heads 
of wolves and bears and oxen M'ith horns on their 
helmets, and eagle wings on their iron caps, but 
Roman soldiers were not to be frightened by furs 
and feathers and animal hides. Rome was not 
yet ready to fall and the Germans were driven 
back to their homes where they multiplied and 
waited until Rome and many other places were 
ready to tumble. 

Now in this history it will not be necessary to 
confuse ourselves with dates and names of many 
kings. All kings look alike to me. The first 
king was generally appointed by a set of self-ap- 
pointed nobles who had usurped the rights of the 
people, and then as soon as succeeding kings could 
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make themselves powerful enough^ they would for- 
get how they were appointed and do away with the 
nobles who did it, until bye and bye their descend- 
ants thought that they owned the Earth and ruled 
it by divine right. We are going to divide this his- 
tory of Germany into four periods, not that there 
are not more periods and perhaps better ways to 
divide it, but four is enough for ui^ ordinary peo- 
ple to know unless we are going to be professors 
or school directors. 

The first period begins about one hundred years 
before Christ when the Germans appear in history 
as a roving warlike people, divided into many dif- 
ferent tribes, caring more for plunder than peace, 
and more interested in having a good time than a 
good government, and ends in the last part of the 
fifth century, when a king by the name of Clodwig 
became powerful enough to run the government 
by himself. The Germans during this period were 
a little hard to rule, first because they did not have 
very beautiful characters and didn't like to work, 
and second because they were divided into so many 
different tribes of people, each claiming to be in- 
dependent of the other. Consequently, the man 
appointed or born as the head king was never able 
to do much with them. They spent their time 
hunting trouble and generally found it. When 
they were not fighting foreign foes who were try- 
ing to break in on them, they were fighting each 
other. Farming was such a poor industry in those 
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days that the men liked war better than work. 
There was one tribe that went to war so much on 
horse back that they became bowlegged. It must 
be remembered then that this first period was a 
period of much fighting and what they were fight- 
ing for was land^ just as America and England are 
to-day fighting for the same principle. Not being 
able to buy people and land they had to fight for it 
or steal it, any way to get it, and in this they were 
quite successful, for they were continually extend- 
ing their boundaries and taking unto themselves 
ever3rthing in sight. 

This first period terminates with the reign of 
Clodwig, 481 A.D., the first powerful Emperor. 
This king conquered vast territories, including 
what is now known as France, and had altogether 
a pretty good empire. King Clodwig was the first 
German Emperor who became a Christian, and his 
acceptance of Christianity is what gave him his im- 
mense power, for the Catholic church already had 
much influence in his dominions. The story of his 
conversion is that he got scared one day before a 
battle began, and cried out to the Lord, that if he 
would help him kill his enemies in this battle, that 
he would become a Christian. He won the battle, 
and according to promise was baptised. Clodwig 
was a good king but a poor Christian. His con- 
ception of Christianity was similar to that of some 
business men who join the church to help increase 
trade and sell goods, or to get into better society. 
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When the priest who baptised Clodwig told him 
about the kingdom of heaven, the old king asked 
at once where the road to it was, and no doubt won- 
dered how many soldiers it would take to capture 
it. The king continued to do many wicked and 
terrible things, but there is no use mentioning 
them, suffice it to say that if he had lived in our 
day he would have been looked down on. This 
first period then may be remembered as one of 
great fighting and much war. 

The second period extends down to the eighth 
century to the reign of Charles the Great, called 
by the French, Charlemagne. The successors of 
the great Clodwig, like most sons of great men, 
turned out bad and were very weak kings. They 
were sports of the first water and did nothing but 
eat and drink, and wear long hair, perhaps parted 
in the middle. They were called the "sluggard 
kings" because they did not attend to business, and 
left the power in the hands of the mayor of the 
palace. During this period it was also necessary 
to do a little fighting. The Arabs from the out- 
side were trying to break in and the Saxons and 
Bavarians were revolting on the inside, and it kept 
the mayors of the palace so busy that one of them, 
Pepin the short by name, sent down to the Pope 
of Rome and asked, "Who is king — he who gov- 
erns, or he who wears the crown?" "He who 
governs of course," answered the Pope. "That is 

myself," said Pepin, "so the sluggards shall go to 
16 
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sleep forever," and he locked up all of this sport- 
ing royal family in a monastery. 

Now some one may ask how did the Pope of 
Rome have any right to say who should be king of 
Germany or of any other country. It must be re- 
membered that for a long time the Pope of Rome 
was a man who thought that he had inherited the 
earth and had a patent on the gates of heaven. The 
Pope claimed to be the representative of heaven 
on earth and claimed that Christ had given him 
the two swords of temporal and spiritual power, 
but as it was not becoming in the Pope to be fight- 
ing with the sword all of the time, he delegated the 
sword to some earthly ruler. Remember this 
theory then, and it will help us to understand the 
meaning of the Holy Roman Empire and European 
history during the middle ages. But we must not 
think hard of the Pope and Mayor of the palace 
for side tracking these weak Merovingian kings, 
and usurping the government, because this Pepin 
the Short was the father of our great Charlemagne, 
one of the most powerful and best men of all ages. 
He was a great warrior, a political genius, and 
loved learning and industry at a time when most 
people despised them. Charlemagne carried on 
fifty-three wars in the forty-five years of his reign, 
and made himself master of all Germany, France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Spain and the North of 
Italy. 
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It will be necessary now to mention a very im- 
portant event which took place in the year 800. 
At that time an insurrection broke out in Rome 
against Pope Leo III, Charlemagne went down 
into Italy and suppressed the insurrection and set- 
tled up the business so satisfactorily to the Pope 
that on the following Xmas day at a big celebration 
in St. Peter's church, the Pope as a Xmas present 
to Charlemagne placed a pretty crown on his head 
and proclaimed him Caesar Augustus. Thus Char- 
lemagne became the king of Italy and Emperor of 
the west, the successor of the Caesar of Rome. 
This second period then may be remembered as a 
period of great fighting and much war. 

We have now seen the development of this won- 
derful empire under Charlemagne in the eighth 
century, and during the next period we shall see 
how it crumbled to pieces. 

The third period of German history begins with 
the end of Charlemagne's reign, and continues to 
the fall of the Pope or the rise of Luther, when 
religion and learning began to revive. When 
Charlemagne died his descendants also turned out 
bad, and fought each other so much that they 
bursted the empire as well as themselves. Hence- 
forth the history of Germany branches off from 
general European history into a separate column. 

The crowning of Charlemagne Emperor also of 
Rome was a bad thing for the Pope and worse for 
Germany, for from that day succeeding Emperors 
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of Germany neglected their own country to wild- 
goose chase into Italy to preserve that title until 
the fifteenth century when the Pope went out of 
the government business. While the German em- 
perors were trying to rule Italy the nobles in Ger- 
many were plundering the people and continually 
warring with each other^ so much so that private 
warfare for several centuries was their chief occu- 
pation. It is a beautiful lesson of history tiiat 
when a nation neglects home talent to run after 
foreigners she always gets into trouble^ and is 
liable to see her government change hands. This 
period of the middle ages is humanity on a dnmk^ 
too lazy to work, to mean to be peaceable, too ig- 
norant to do anything but fight, and too supersti- 
tious to know the diff'erence between the Pope and 
the Lord. 

This third period then may be remembered as 
a period of great fighting and much war. 

The fourth and last period may be said to be- 
gin with the Protestant Reformation and continues 
down to Emperor William II, the latest edition of 
the Deutchland Kaiser. This period is humanity 
with its eyes open. A short time previous to 
Luther's day men began to fight for themselves^ 
and also to think a little. Men began to see not 
only the rottenness of the church, but of political 
systems as well, and then was planted the little 
seed of democracy which has thrived under mon- 
archy to such an extent that now we can say that 
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the kings of Europe have lost their grip, and be 
in no danger of being put in jail or of having our 
heads cut off. 

German history then of this period centers 
around the Protestant Reformation. The causes of 
the Reformation were the corruption of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the false claims and usurped 
powers of the pope, and the occasion was the sell- 
ing of indulgences by Tetzel in Germany. Indul- 
gences were supposed to be sent from heaven by 
way of the pope of Rome who represented him- 
self as the only authorized agent to collect for their 
transportation and delivery. They were what doc- 
tors would call a "cure all," and divine forgiveness 
was furnished in advance of contemplated sin and 
crime, thereby saving the purchaser from the usual 
feelings of remorse and sorrow which accompany 
the commission of wickedness. This was a great 
scheme and the pope hoped to bring in enough 
money to rebuild St. Peter's Church at Rome up to 
date and have some to spare, but the scheme 
wouldn't work. Luther aroused Germany and 
through it all Europe against, not only this iniqui- 
tous proceeding, but against the whole church sys- 
tem of Rome. Then followed the religious wars, 
mingling later into political questions, until free- 
dom of religion was obtained throughout the whole 
empire and much political progress made. During 
this time there was but little political unity, and 
Germany consisted of many strong independent 
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states but with no national feeling. The charming 
chapter in German history begins with the Franco- 
Prussian war in 1870, when the German provinces 
united against their old foe, France. Then we 
see Bismarck, Moltke, and the old Emperor Wil- 
liam I, uniting Germany and triumphing over 
France, and returning to their country with the 
blood of nationality flowing in their veins. At last 
the Germans have discerned that their real inter- 
est is unity, and Emperor William I, is crowned 
Emperor of Germany in 1871^ and henceforth has 
Germany made of herself a first-class United 
States in Europe. Long may she live and prosper, 
and long may she continue to fight the battles of 
the human race in religion, science, literature, the 
arts, industry and human freedom. Oh ! Germany, 
thou land of beer and gun powder, continue in 
your onward march of human progress, and give 
us more Bismarcks, Moltkes, and truly great Em- 
perors, and give us more Goethes, Schillers, Les- 
sings, Momsens, Rankes, Beethovens, Mozarts, 
Wagners, Humbolts and Luthers, and the nations 
of the Earth will drink to your health and sing the 
praises of your fatherland f orevermore. 

After the history of a country I like to take a 
look at the government, and the head ruler. The 
Emperor of Germany lives in Berlin so I thought 
that if Berlin were a good place for the Kaiser 
to live, it would be good enough for an American. 
I had always wanted to live in a city anyway, be- 
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cause it always looked to me like town people 
could live without working. We people in the 
country have to work, especially us farmers, but 
the city man lives by the sweat of the farmers' 
brow. When nature sweats the country man wipes 
her brow while the city man sits by the electric 
fan. Berlin is a beautiful city and I do not blame 
the Kaiser for living in it. 

Royalty in Germany is now cheap. It costs 
nothing to see the Emperor and only fifteen cents 
to go through his palace. Emperor William can 
be seen daily in Berlin on the Unter den Linden 
or in the Thiergarten, unless his royal highness 
is out of town, in which case some of his children 
are generally exhibited. Royalty is nothing if not 
on parade. The Emperor knows human nature 
and plays on it to perfection. 

Every day and some twice per day Emperor 
William launches forth from his castle robed in 
buckles and buttons, and all ensigns of royalty, 
and, like lightning, flashes through the streets of 
the city to get a little air, and incidentally to let 
the people see him. At first I wondered why he 
drove so fast, but now I am convinced that it is 
not because he is scared, but that it is a part of the 
game of Royalty to pose, exhibit, and parade so 
swiftly that the people will not have time to think. 

Sometimes the Emperor rides horseback and is 
accompanied by eight or ten of his officers. The 
Emperor was thus mounted one day and coming 
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down the street The people were thronging both 
sides to get a glimpse of the Kaiser^ as osuaL 
There was a little rubber neck American who kept 
running about trying to ask in his newly acquired 
dutch, "Ver komt; Ver komt." I said "der Kaiser 
komt," but he couldn't understand my dutch, and 
he broke out in disgust to his companion, and said, 
"Don't it beat hell — you can't find out anything." 
I said "What do you want to know?" Then we 
all wilted, and I explained in Missouri English 
the trouble. We lifted our hats and let the Kaiser 
pass. 

There is sort of a signal service on one comer 
of the Emperor's palace which indicates when the 
Emperor is out of his house and to be seen on the 
streets. The Emperor always has pretty horses, 
and on the seat with the driver is one of his offi- 
cers with a rooster's feather in his cap. As he 
sails by, the people lift their hats and the Kaiser 
bows his head and points to his silver plated cap. 
One day I was walking in the Thiergarten alone 
and I saw the Emperor and Empress coming in 
their carriage. As no other people were in sight 
I got a good position and stepping aside, raised 
my hat with a smile. I was surprised to see the 
Emperor and the Empress both bow in recogni- 
tion to the salute of a private foreigner. I felt 
stuck-up and could have maintained this feeling 
for the rest of the day, but like Lot's wife, I 
stopped to look back and saw a man who was rak- 
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ing the dirt off the street step aside and get a bow 
just like mine. Since then I have learned that the 
Kaiser will speak to anybody who will speak to 
him. He is a nice man and far from going crazy 
as some of the American papers say he is. 

Germany has a constitution but the Emperor is 
constitution enough to nm the government. In 
spite of his bad speeches the people like him and 
have confidence in his wisdom and ability. Until 
Germany has sense enough to set up a republic. 
Kaiser William had just as well run the govern- 
ment as anyone else. It costs lots of money to keep 
him up but it costs lots of money to keep other 
rulers up too, some of whom are not kings. Some 
way I can't appreciate a King or Emperor. I don't 
like their pedigree. I always feel like some of 
their ancestors stole something and the people neg- 
lected to put them in jail. Raising rulers may be 
a good industry for some families, but as for me, 
they needn't take time to be bom for my benefit. 

We want no Kings but Kings of toil. 

No crowns but crowns of deeds. 
Not royal birth but sterling worth 

Must mark the man who leads. 

We still have rail splitters and bronco busters 
already here, and if we get tired of them after 
four years we can drop them. But people in Eu- 
rope want to know in advance what's coming. 
Their theory is bum, but their practice is better 
than you would think. 
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As the Emperor's palace was said to be pretty 
and famous I bought two tickets and went to see 
it. The Emperor was not at home^ but guards and 
guides were on hand to take in the coin of all who 
wanted to go through his house. The royal pal- 
ace as it now stands is a big massive rectangular 
buildings enclosing two large courts, four stories 
high, and with a tall tower on top. The original 
building was a castle, erected by Elector Freder- 
ick I., before Columbus discovered America. Since 
then different princes and kings of the Hohen- 
zollern line have added to it as fast as the money 
could be squeezed out of the people with which to 
build it. It has been adorned and embellished, 
inside and out, with the precious ointment of the 
poor man's brow, and is well worth the money it 
costs to see it. In fact, it is too fine. There is 
more room than is needed, and every room bears 
the mark of too much taxation. There are seven 
hundred rooms in this palace, more than any fam- 
ily could hope to fill. It took us two hours to visit 
it and we did not go through a hundred rooms. 
The Emperor could not even look into these seven 
hundred rooms in a day, much less to eat or sleep 
in them. For whom then are these rooms fixed up 
so fine? Anybody excepting the people who paid 
for them. In other words, every door has a sign 
o^r it for tax-payers to keep out. 

As we approach this mighty dwelling place of 
the Emperor's Royal Highness, we first behold in 
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the ballustrade four statues of the old Emperor 
William I., Empress Augusta^ Emperor Frederick, 
and the Empress Victoria, as Jupiter, Juno, Mars 
and Minerva. If Jupiter, Juno, Mars and Co. had 
been real gods, they would have taken this as a 
good joke. First we were led up stairs by a wind- 
ing walk. In former times the horses and car- 
riages were driven up on this winding place to the 
inside doors of the. palace. Exertion and dirt were 
too ordinary in those times for royalty. Now the 
Emperor walks down to the front of the stairs 
and gets into his carriage like other people. Our 
party were next taken to a large pile of big felt 
slippers like snow shoes. These were to put on 
in order to keep our feet off the floor. At first I 
felt like I was getting ready to join a party to go 
to discover the North Pole, but after awhile I felt 
like only a fool. I was astounded and astonished 
from beginning to end. Every room was furnished 
with extravagance and adorned with luxury. The 
ceilings were decorated with little twists of angels 
and babies, made of gold and marble, and all kinds 
of precious stone. The walls were covered with 
beautiful paintings and tapestries instead of the 
regular house paper. The entire pedigree of the 
Emperor was exhibited in what they called the 
King's room by portrait paintings from the first 
great elector down to the present Kaiser. 

The reception rooms were especially beautiful. 
Silver and gold and precious jewels were put into 
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the hands of architects and artists^ and they have 
indeed made a palace fit for the gods. Some of 
the chairs were gold^ actual gold^ and some of the 
picture frames were gold^ not imitation; and there 
was a large table with four beautifully carved legs 
on it, all gold, which was bought two hundred 
years ago, and contains three hundred thousand 
dollars worth of gold, so the guide said. It occurred 
to me that the Emperor ou^ht to have taken 
this table and these chairs out and coined them 
into money so he would not have had to borrow 
$20,000,000 from the United States. Here are 
these gold chairs, too good for anybody to sit in, 
and paid for, perhaps by people who had to sit on 
the half end of a barrel and raise chickens in the 
other half. This is entirely too extravagant. No 
wonder so many people get out of Germany and 
come to the United States. 

Another especially pretty room in the Emperor's 
palace is the chapel where the Emperor and his 
kinsfolk can have private prayer and worship, 
thereby preserving themselves from the contami- 
nating influence of contact with people. This 
chapel is lined and paved with marble of different 
colors, and the walls are adorned with pictures on 
a gold background. The altar had four columns 
and was of beautiful Egyptian marble, which, I 
understand, is a very fine kind of marble. Here in 
this chapel of plush and gold chairs, marble floors 
and gilded walls, the Lord is supposed to descend 
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and commune with the Emperor. Adjoining this 
chapel of prayer is the large banquet hall and 
dancing room^ which can accommodate four hun- 
dred people if they do not care to sit down. The 
floor, of course, is slick, and the entire room is em- 
bellished with statues and pictures. The electric 
lights are so arranged that when turned on they 
make everybody look pretty. I wish we had these 
lights arranged that way. If the other rooms are 
fitted up as these are, alive people ought to thank 
the Lord that their ancestors paid the bill. 

We also went through a royal palace near by 
where the old Emperor William I., made his home. 
Many of the rooms of this palace are just as they 
were when the old Emperor lived there. His study 
is just as he left it, when he used to sit with his 
old comrades Moltke and Bismarck talking and 
planning the unity of the German people. Besides 
being a king, the old Emperor was really a great 
man, a great patriot and a great warrior. He 
fought in war and in peace for his people, and no 
prince of the HohenzoUem line is more kindly 
remembered and loved than the old Emperor Wil- 
liam I. The rooms of the Empress Augusta are 
also preserved unaltered. In this palace is a spa- 
cious and nicely finished chapel with acoustic 
properties such that every sound made within it 
echoes twenty-eight times. When we reached the 
center of the room our lady usher stopped the party 
and bade all be silent. She then said the word no. 
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and it echoed no, no^ no, no, until it died away in 
the twenty-eighth time. While the echoing was 
going on, I thought how awful it would be for a 
fellow to propose to his girl in a room like this 
and receive the answer "no," and have it rubbed 
in on him twenty-eight times. But next our lady 
spoke loudly in a pretty voice the word "yes" and 
it began its echo journey and became sweeter and 
sweeter as it died away. Then I thought how 
lovely it would be to a man to make love to his 
sweetheart in a room like this, and hear the echo 
yes, yes, yes, yes, yes — for twenty-eight times, 
amid all the accompaniments that attend the com- 
munion of hearts. 

Out at Charlottsburg, a suburb of Berlin, is an- 
other one of the Emperor's royal palaces, situated 
in beautiful grounds. It is filled with pictures, 
relics, and such things as were in the palace at 
Berlin, though not so fine. There are also two in- 
teresting palaces at Potsdam, a little city of sixty 
thousand people a few miles out from Berlin. One 
of these palaces the Emperor uses in summer time 
when he gets too hot in the city. The other palace 
is the famous "Sans Souci" of Frederick the, Great, 
and in this palace Emperor William is also wel- 
come. In English I believe they say that "Sans 
Souci" means without care. A visitor to Germany 
should certainly not miss going through the palace 
"Sans Souci," the home of Frederick the Great. 
Frederick the Great, you know, was great. While 
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his father, the old man Frederick William I. liked 
bacon and beans, sauerkraut and beer, the cob pipe 
and tall soldiers, Frederick the Great loved sci- 
ence, literature, art, music and Voltaire. The old 
man wore plow shoes and Frederick liked patent 
leathers. The old man Frederick got together a 
big army of picked soldiers and a full treasury, 
and Frederick the Great used them and made 
Prussia the dominant power of the German states. 
When Russia, France and Austria were hard upon 
his heels the old warrior never gave up until he 
made Prussia a power never to be crushed. This 
old warrior ruled for forty-four years, and died 
here at Sans Souci in his seventy-sixth year. The 
palace remains almost as he left it. The old clock 
which is said to have stopped at 2:20, the hour 
of his death, has never been disturbed. But 
I never did believe that clock story. I think that 
when Frederick the Great died they were all so 
excited that they just forgot to wind up the clock. 
It was at this palace "Sans Souci" that Voltaire 
lived as the guest of Frederick. Frederick the 
Great became fascinated with the gifted French- 
man, and made the mistake of thinking that he 
could live with him, the same mistake that so many 
women make with men. Frederick wanted to learn 
French and literature from Voltaire, and Voltaire 
wanted to sit in high places with kings. Their 
tastes were alike and they got along nicely for 
awhile with their music and art, and literature and 
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social minglings. But their dispositions were con- 
trarywise, and soon they saw that they would have 
to get a divorce. When the king asked Voltaire 
to correct his French verses, Voltaire remarked 
that, "The king sends me his soiled linen to wash." 
He also said that the German language made up 
for scarcity in ideas by the length of its words. 
And this, you can believe, did not set with Freder- 
ick. Then Frederick said, "I am amazed that so 
much talent does not make a betteir man." He de- 
served to be flogged for his actions. It is a pity 
such a worthless soul should be linked to so glo- 
rious a genius. "Still," he added, "I will not ex- 
press my feelings to him for I need his help in 
studying the French language; fine things may 
be learned even from a vagabond. I want to know 
how to write his French. What do I care for his 
morals.^" So when Frederick began to put wash 
bowls and pitchers, and looking glasses, and to 
have art works of cunning animals put into Vol- 
taire's room, Voltaire thought it was time for him 
to move — and so he said "adieu Monsieur," and 
thus separated two of the brightest minds of their 
time. 

There are several other royal palaces scattered 
around over Germany. These palaces enable the 
Emperor to be fashionable and up to date. He 
can have a new home with every change of the 
moon and keep up a continual performance of roy- 
alty in all parts of the empire at the same time. 
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Emperor William loves his palaces and his tax- 
payers and wants to live a long time. 

To sum up a conclusion of the whole matter of 
the Kaiser and his castles^ I am convinced that 
there is nothing in this world too good for any 
man, when somebody else pays for it. 

Berlin has other attractions besides the Kaiser. 
It is an up-to-date city of two million people, the 
fifth largest in the world. ^ The buildings arc nice 
and the streets are clean. They have a policeman 
for every corner, and a soldier for every citizen. 
Berlin is certainly well governed and well regula- 
ted. They can give us lessons on street car traffic, 
not in car construction or fast time, but in conveni- 
ence and comfort to passengers. You do not see a 
street car in Germany with forty people sitting 
down, and fifty standing and scrambling on the 
platforms and sides, and seventy-five hanging to 
straps inside, but every car has so many places to 
sit down in, and when they are full, the conductor 
kindly says "Alius besetzt" and passes on, and 
leaves the surplus passenger to take the next car. 
If a car has a seating capacity of fifty, that settles 
it with the Germans. They have a law which pro- 
hibits the street railway companies from carrying 
a hundred passengers in a fifty seat car. You see 
in Germany the corporations have not yet obtained 
control of the government. The Kaiser and the 
Reichstag are the government and they don't have 
to have corporation money every four years to keep 
17 
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in power or to get into power either. They don't 
want to encroach upon the privileges of a republic 
A visitor to Berlin first wants to walk under the 
famous Brandenberger Thor which is the beginning 
of the historic Unter den Linden^ the Broadway 
of Berlin. When crowned heads and royalty from 
other countries come into Berlin they are not con- 
sidered in town until they arrive at this door to 
the city^ and enter the center space reserved es- 
pecially for royalty. Common people can enter 
at the sides^ provided they keep off the grass. 
There is a chariot of victory with four charging 
horses hitched to it up on top of this gate. Wlten 
Napoleon Bonaparte passed under tihis arch^ as 
conqueror in 1806^ he liked the lo<^ of this cart 
so well that he ordered it down and bock it to 
Paris as a souvenir of his trip to the land of the 
Kaiser. But another day came^ and in 1870> the 
old Emperor^ Bismarck^ and Moltke went over to 
Paris and brought it back and restored it to its 
historic place over the arch^ and in my opinion it 
will be a cold day in August when France or any 
other nation can take from the Germans their 
horses and their chariots. Since old Bismarck 
brought to pass the German Empire^ the Grermans 
have had nothing to fear from foreigners. I used 
to walk by the house in Berlin where Bismar^ 
lived and think about old Bis. He was a great 
man — didn't believe much in peace nor oratory^ 
but he was a hummer in war. Bismarck said in 
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1862: "The great questions of the day are settled 
not by speeches and the decisions of majorities^ 
but by blood and iron^" and I think we can all 
agree that he practiced what he preached. Bis- 
marck believed that war was necessary to make of 
his people a nation. He started out then to do 
three things^ firsts to crush the independence of the 
minar sovereigns of Germany, second, to subordi- 
nate Austria to Prussia — and finally to unite the 
states and make one grand empire with .the king of 
Prussia as its ruler. And the grand old man of 
Germany did these things. The old Emperor Wil- 
liam and Von Moltke share with him in the work, 
but Bismarck's was the iron will. And the sol- 
diers, the private soldiers who did the shooting, 
they helped a little too. Germany is yet the most 
war-like looking nation that I saw in Europe. 
They are always preparing for war — ^they don't 
want to kill anybody, but I think that they would 
do it if it was forced on them. 

The Germans are divided into two classes, the 
army and the children. When a babe is bom he 
belongs to the army, his parents adopt him. If a 
young man wants to preach and don't seem strong 
enough to make a good soldier he may be excused 
from service in the army. Otherwise he must step 
to the music. A big nation like the United States 
can let her army sit down, but a small country like 
Germany must have a standing army. The Ger- 
mans are always ready, so ready, that no other 
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nation cares to fight her. Owing to Germany's 
geographical position it is necessary for her to 
maintain her army^ but it is not necessary for the 
soldiers and the officers to consider themselves so 
important. I believe that a man is a citizen be- 
fore he is a soldier. When a little authority makes 
a man a fool^ the fool ought to be knocked out of 
him or the authority taken from him. The offi- 
cers consider themselves superior creations and are 
overbearing and haughty to private citizens. The 
army breeds the big head. It does it in Germi 
— ^it does it in every country — ^it will do it in Amer- 
ica — and the bigger your army the bigger your big 
heads. One day in Berlin I looked from the 
dow of my room down upon hundreds of soldiers 
dressed in white breeches marching through the 
streets of the city with empty guns upon their 
backs and just below I saw a woman and a dog 
pulling a fruit cart. I felt like the woman ought 
to stop her cart and "sic" her dog upon the army 
and yank out a soldier by the seat of his breeches 
and bring him to business. Another day in the 
country I saw in the fields working with hoes^ ten 
women and one man. It was a frequent sight to 
see several women, with one man, working together 
on the farm. I ofteii^d wondered whether the 
one man was along to keep the women from 
talking or whether all the men but one to the 
family were drilling for war. However if we 
must have soldiers, armies and war, I think 
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that the German army can kill as many people 
in as little time as any army in the world. The 
Germans think they have the best trained armies 
in existence, and I suspect they are pretty good, 
and are perfectly willing to give their three years 
service and be subject to call at any time until too 
old to serve. Do not think that military service 
worries the German. As a people the Germans 
get more pleasure out of life than most any people 
I know. The main business of the German, be- 
sides trying to be honest and to be a good soldier, 
is to be happy. He wants to enjoy himself. The 
politics of the country being in the hands of the 
newspapers and the Emperor, the German is free 
to enjoy life according to his own taste, which as 
far as I could see was a taste mainly for beer. 

The first enjoyment of a German is a full stom- 
ach. He eats all day long and drinks between 
bites. He has &ve regular times per day to eat, 
and as many irregular ones. The first meal of the 
German, served in his room, is a cup of coffee and 
two rolls in bed. An American would consider 
this meal as a first call to dinner, but this coffee 
and bread breakfast is all that the German wants 
until in about two hours when he must have his 
second breakfast. This meal usually consists of 
hog skins stuffed with any old kind of meat, a few 
hard boiled eggs and some cheese, with a glass or 
two of beer to wash it down. This simple repast 
tides him over to his one or two o'clock dinner 
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which consists of such things as heaven only 
knows how he digests. The main article of this 
meal is a plenty. I have several times had spells 
of indigestion from just watching them eat. Peo- 
ple who are subject to nervous dyspepsia will be- 
lieve this — others will not. If I should eat as the 
most delicate German maiden notiliing short of di- 
vine intervention could save me. After this meal 
the German does nothing but rest and nurse his 
dinner until about four o'clock when he must have 
his coffee and cake. Then at supper time comes 
the last regular meal which consists generally of 
cold meats^ cheese^ bread and some beer. After 
these light preparations the German is ready to 
enter upon the enjoyments of the evening. 

The German's chief resort is the beer garden. 
Take beer away from them and they would sicken 
and die. They think that water was made to wash 
beer glasses in. A strong characteristic of the Ger- 
man is sociability and he is never so happy as when 
the day's work is over and he can go to his favor- 
ite garden^ and listen to the music and drink beer 
with his family^ his friends or his sweetheart. 
When a German fails to interest his girl he takes 
her to a beer garden and buys her some beer. Even 
the big piano players go out between pieces and 
get a glass of beer^ and people would not be sur- 
prised if a preacher should go out between his 
prayer and his sermon and drink a glass of beer 
to die health of his congregation. And if a young 
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man should ask liis sweetheart to kiss hhn it would 
be perfectly proper for her to say "all right wait 
until I have finished my glass of beer/' One even- 
ing a German was sitting at the table with an Eng- 
lishman. The Englishman was drinking his beer^ 
smoking his cigar^ and reading his paper — ^to him- 
self. The German wanted to be sociable and talk 
to him. He kept trying to draw the Englishman 
into conversation^ but without success. Finally 
some hot ashes fell on the Englishman's fronts and 
the German seized the occasion^ and said "Pardon 
me but your ashes are on your coat." The Eng- 
lishman said "I wish you wouldn't bother me^ your 
coat tail has been on fire for fifteen minutes^ but .1 
never disturbed you about it." 

Germans and Americans do not drink beer alike. 
The American walks up to ihe bar and drinks^ 
standing up^ in about minute and a half in order 
to get out of the way of the fellow next in line. 
The American drinks his beer^ smokes his cigar as 
he walks along^ and reads his paper before break- 
fast while he waits. But the German sits down 
to a table^ orders a schooner of beer^ lights his 
tobacco^ and smokes and sips his beer until he is 
full and wants no more. It is a curious thing but 
there is very little drunkenness in Germany. I 
saw only (me drunken man in all Germany and he 
was not doing any harm. He was just speaking 
German to himself. 
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Next to beer^ music is the chief enjoyment of 
the Germans. A man in Germany who does not 
love music is a foreigner. Every large city is filled 
with concert halls and maintains a grand opera. It 
is difficult to get seats to hear the really fine artists. 
One must buy tickets two or three weeks ahead to 
make sure of admission unless he wants to sit in 
a box or in the chief places at a price beyond com- 
fort. One good thing about their music is the 
reasonableness of the prices to hear it. Their great 
musicians are not reserved for the rich at five to 
ten dollars per seat as here. Fifty cents to a dol- 
lar buys the same seat that would require five i^i 
America. We have people who will not enjoy any- j 
thing if it is obtainable by the common people, j 
If calico were high priced and poor people were;' 
dressed in silk there would be people paying five 
dollars per yard to get the calico. The German: 
people and the German government consider music^ 
educational and uplifting^ and their aim is to putt 
it in the reach of all. ...^ --^ 

The Germans do not go to the music halls to see^ 
be seen^ or to be fashionable^ but to hear the music. 
When the performer appears every sound ceases 
and not a whisper or scraping of the feet is heard. 
A man dare not let even his program rustle^ or 
neighboring eyes turn upon him and gentle show- 
ers of hisses remind him that he is becoming too 
conspicuous to be comfortable. It would be a fine 
thing if some of our noisy American audiences 
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could see a sample of German behaviour at a mu- 
sical entertainment. Musicians are not used in 
Germany to stimulate conversation and to keep 
people from getting tired of each other. Music is 
a part of the life of their souls and the man who 
disturbs their enjoyment of it is a sinner. But 
when the performer has finished and the intermis- 
sion comes then the house is one uproar of con- 
versation^ and the people mingle in the most soci- 
able manner. Here again we Americans might 
learn something. Our American audiences are 
bored during the intermission because the people 
are not interested enough in each other to move 
their dignity to any other spot than the one paid 
for. When the music starts again there is a sud- 
den hush and the Germans drink in the sweet 
strains of their delicious music. An American can 
drink whiskey and see snakes in his boots^ just so 
the German can drink in his music and imagine 
everything in the earth beneath and the heavens 
above. I went to hear the famous pianist Eugene 
d' Albert^ and he played some big classical piece; 
I think it was the sonata that Beethoven played 
in the light of the moon. When he was in the 
midst of some rapturous and loud sounding pas- 
sages a lady sitting by me said "Oh! just listen 
to the poetry in that music!" I said "Yes, I hear 
it — isn't it perfectly grand — every line rhymes." 
But now to be right honest, I din't hear any poetry, 
but I didn't want to appear ignorant in the pres- 
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ence of a lady who thought she could hear poetry 
in music. If she had said "Just listen to that 
prize fight" I could have come nearer imagining 
Jeffries and Fitzsinmions in a knock down and 
drag out^ than to imagine I could hear music re- 
citing poetry. Music is good to eat by^ and to go to 
sleep by and to listen to when yon are tired^ but 
when it attempts to recite poetry or express 
thoughts I must be told in English beforehand 
what the music is going to say. The only time that 
I ever imagined that I could hear music express- 
ing thoughts and speaking to me^ was at hotels^ 
when the orchestra was playing while I was eating. 
Then it seemed to be saying over and over again 
through its entire theme^ and echoing through all 
of its variations the sweet strain "Your supper is 
costing you a one dollar bill." 

After we had become settled in Berlin and had 
heard a few concerts and operas and various kinds 
and combinations of music^ and found that every- 
body was supposed to know a little music if he 
were to be considered educated^ I thought that I 
had better string up my fiddle and take a few 
music lessons by note. A newly made friend told 
me of her teacher who had stodied under Joachin^ 
and was considered a fine teacher^ and who could 
speak a little English^ and who only charged a dol- 
lar and a quarter per lesson. I went to see him. 
His knowledge of English was about the size of 
my knowledge of German^ which at that time was 
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not enough to go into a restaurant and order any- 
thing^ excepting a "rump steak" which by the way 
is the same word for the same in English. He set 
the day for me to bring my fiddle and take the first 
lesson. When the hour came I was on hand. I 
thought that I had a fine violin^ but instead of 
looking at me the professor began to look at my 
fiddle. He found a crack in it away back under 
the tail piece^ that he said must be fixed before 
we could begin. The bridge was too thin. The 
keys were too loose in their holes. The strings 
must all come off. The bow was three inches too 
shorty and could oniy be repaired by another bow 
three inches longer. The entire violin must be 
rubbed up and shined with some kind of fiddle 
polish that I do not remember. In shorty the vio- 
lin had to go in for repairs to an instrument maker^ 
"Hereunter/* and whom I now believe was in full 
cahoot with the professor. 

In about a week's time my fiddle was fixed and 
the time for my next lesson had come. This 
time he looked at me. He asked me what I could 
play. I told him that as I did not intend to take 
any music lessons when I left America that I did 
not bring any music books with me. He said that 
I must play something so that he could tell how 
far along I was. I was so excited that the only 
thing I could thinkof was the "Arkansas Traveler." 
(Dear reader^ imagine that you can now hear the 
Arkansas Traveler for here is where I play the 
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fiddle.) The professor did not say a word bat 
laughed the entire time I was playing that good 
old American tune. I thought that he was pleased 
with the effort^ but when I had finished he said^ 
"Why^ that is the kind of music that the negroes 
and second class of people in America play." I 
explained that a few negroes could play that tune, 
.and that I was a second class American — ^that we 
didn't have any king in America yet^ and that all 
Americans belonged to the second class. I assured 
him that that tune was in good standing in the 
Uniter States and was often played in public; that 
I had played it myself in the middle of a lecture 
when the people seemed to appreciate it more than 
they did the speech. (Here I generally get an 
encore^ and I always play some more.) Then I 
told him about Bob Taylor who got to be Governor 
of Tennessee^ because he could play the fiddle as 
good as he could speak. If he could hear Bob 
Taylor play those old negro tunes he would think 
that the Governor was a pretty good second class 
American. The professor said that in all Ger- 
many we would not find that kind of mmsic and I 
believe now that he was rights for I never did 
hear a violinist play a tune a man could dance a 
jig to. And I never heard a musician either who 
could get a job fiddling at the cheapest sawdust 
dance of an American picnic. He went to his 
music books and picked out a piece from some dead 
composer^ Beethoven, or Showpang, I believe, was 
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his name^ and told me to play it. It looked easy^ 
and I thought I was going to be right in it^ but 
before I had played half way across the page he 
grabbed my arm and said "I won't listen." He 
put his hands up to his ears and said that it had 
hurt his head. He said that I would have to be a 
beginner, that I was worse than a beginner, for 
what little I knew was wrong. You know music 
teachers are like some doctors who throw the pre- 
ceding doctor's medicine away. 

The professor's next move was to get me in po- 
sition and show me how to hold the fiddle. I must 
stand erect, with weight mostly on the left leg, 
and let the right leg hang out ^ little loose. I must 
be able to hold the violin by the strength of the 
chin without the help of the left hand. Contrary 
to what we might expect the bow must be held 
slanting instead of straight. The wrist of the left 
hand must under no circumstances touch the neck 
of the fiddle. The tips of the fingers only were 
to make the tones. Consequently, his first work on 
the left hand was to trim up my finger nails so 
close that I didn't have any finger nails to clean. 
Then when I got home I had to trim up my right 
hand so as to have my hands match. 

I saw there was nothing for me to do but just 
to rub out what I knew and to begin all over again. 
First he made me play for two or three weeks 
just on the open strings without making a note. 
I was to be allowed rest from this exercise by fre- 
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quently standing on one foot and playing it. This 
he said was to limber up the right arm and to get 
the correct standing position. Next he started me 
on something he called "scales." Scales are mnsic 
runs where you begin down as low as you can and 
run up as high as you can without hurting a musi- 
cian's ears anywhere in between. I ran these things 
for a month. Then he gave me a book called 
"Kaysers Exercises." There was not a tune in the 
book — it was just an "exerciser" — a whetstone to 
sharpen up on before beginning real music. With 
my hands^ arms and legs in these new positions^ 
I^ of course^ made sometimes bad notes which hurt 
the professor's feelings very much^ and I could see 
myself that they were not the same notes that I 
used to make when I held the wrist down on the 
neck of the instrument. I learned to play the fid- 
dle like a negro. I'll show you how a negro plays. 
(Some more fiddling.) 

I never knew what minute my arm was to be 
jerked or my chin lifted or my head pushed to one 
side or the other, or my left hand prized out from 
the violin. Several times he placed a pair of pocket 
scissors, with the butt end on the violin neck. A 
few times he put a little lead pencil between my 
two largest fingers to keep them separated from 
each other, as if that were not enough he would 
catch hold of my right hand and help me to run 
the bow. I got mad one day when he had me 
geared up this way and said "No, I can't play it,'' 
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and I said "I don't believe anybody can play a 
tune with such rigging on their fingers." He said 
he would show me^ and he put the scissors on his 
wrist and the pencil between his fingers and pro- 
ceeded to render the piece he had set out for me to 
play in the first lesson. And he played it. 

I was so discouraged that I told him that if all 
I could learn in a year was to hold my fiddle right 
that I had just as well quit. I told him that I was 
from America^ and that we Americans didn't give 
a dem how a man held his fiddle just so he could 
pick a good tune out of it. If all he was to teach 
me was to forget the tunes I could play^ and teach 
me nothing but to hold my fiddle up in a high 
position^ I was ready to quit. "Impossible — Im- 
possible" said he^ "to play^ excepting this way." 
I believe that he gave the German students all of 
the pieces and made the Americans play the exer- 
cises^ because I took lessons for three months and 
never did take a tune. 

As I continued the light began to shine in 
brighter upon my ignorance and I could see that my 
professor was a good meaning man and was trying 
to earn his money. It will not do to consider him 
no account because he does not do anything but 
play the fiddle. This is the way he makes a living 
and he was always so busy teaching that he never 
had time to do any work. My professor was a 
fine fiddler^ indeed^ and had been considered a good 
musician ever since the great Joachin said that he 
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was one of ttie best violin teachers in Berlin. The 
fact is^ I think myself that he was on to his job. 

What about me? Well^ fiddling is not my busi- 
ness. I told him that I didn't come over to Grer- 
many anyway to learn the violin^ that I came for 
my healthy and that in America I never hung out 
my shingle as a fiddler but just as a lawyer. I 
wanted to give it up every lesson^ but my wife 
urged me to stick to it. She said she wanted me 
to learn enough about music not to ask her to play 
the Georgia Camp Meeting and Whistling Rufus 
when we came back to America. While I didn't 
learn much in music it was worth something to 
know that you can't make a fiddler out of a farmer. 
A farmer may learn to play the fiddle a little^ but 
he can never become a violinist. 

My aim was to study under this great German 
professor long enough to get a certificate and come 
back and get a job as a music teacher in an Ameri- 
can College. And in case anyone asked me to play I 
could say that I was so busy with my teaching that 
I did'nt have time to keep up my practice. But I 
failed to get my certificate, and thus robbed of 
being able to make a living with my hands, there 
was nothing left for me to do but to hunt up some 
light and easy work like lecturing. That's why I 
am here — I don't like to work. I'm a little like 
Mike who had a job shoveling dirt on a railroad 
track. Mike said he believed he would like to be 
a preacher — ^it was sich a nice clean azy business — . 
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And this reminds me^ I must stick to business 
and hurry on with my trip to the land of the 
Kaiser. 

A tour of Germany would not be complete with- 
out visiting the old town of Wittenberg, the place 
where Martin Luther lived so long and labored so 
hard. I thought I would like to spend a Sunday in 
Wittenberg, and sit in the old town church and 
hear a sermon where Luther so often preached, and 
go also to the famous church and walk tibrough the 
doors where Luther nailed his ninety-five theses. 

It was evening time and the sun was just going 
down, the chimes of the church bells, and the al- 
most noiseless tread of the few passers-by were all 
that disturbed the solenm stillness of the hour. I 
felt that I was walking upon holy ground as I 
walked in the same rooms and upon the same streets 
where the feet of Luther and his beloved Melanch- 
thon had touched. Who would not feel a thrill of 
reverence and calm delight in the presence of so 
many things which told of Luther and the terrible 
times in which he lived? 

Although Wittenberg is an old, old town, the 
spirit of progress is still with her, and many nice 
buildings register 1898 and later. But the old 
town and the old streets, its historical buildings and 
churches, remain as in the days gone by, and no 
hand will tear them away as long as the name of 
Martin Luther is engraved upon the memory of 
human hearts. Instead of the little town of three 
18 
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thousand inhabitants as in Luther's day^ Wittenberg 
is now a thriving city of about seventeen thousand. 
The little winding river Elbe weaves its way around 
one side of the town^ and the smooth but slightly 
undulating land gives it an ideal setting. Shady 
groves and beautiful walks are on every side, but 
a visitor does not care to linger long among trees 
and waters and nature's charms in Wittenburg, for 
during most every moment of the walk everything 
about the place seems to be whispering in the ear 
the name of Luther. 

As it was not yet time for services at the churches 
we went first to the old Augustine Monastery where 
Luther lived from 1508 when he was called as a 
Professor in the University at Wittenberg. 
Luther's rooms are now used as a Museum and are 
filled with interesting relics of the great reformer. 
In his study room the old writing table where 
Luther worked, stands defiant of time, though its 
splinters and rough edges are beginning to tdl the 
story of its early day. 

The large iron stove that warmed Luther's blood 
can yet hold the flames of many fires. The same 
window panes with a broken one here and there 
still let in the sunlight and one can feel sure that 
by these old windows stood the devout and brave 
Luther, looking out into the sky above, praying to 
the Heavenly Father, and asking help and guidance 
in the great work which his heart was yearning to 
do for its master. The same planks remain in the 
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floor of his study and we can also feel sure that 
upon these very planks often walked the restless 
reformer^ with his blood boiling with indignation 
as he thought of Tetzel selling indulgences to sin 
in the name of God. Who cannot fancy Luther 
walking to and fro over the floor of his study after 
the manner of men who think^ and filling his mind 
with those thunderbolts of truth which he was to 
hurl against the falsehood and corruption of the 
rotten system of religion which called itself the 
Church of God? On a shelf near by is Luther's 
old drinking goblet^ and I thought how often that 
old cup must have quenched the thirst and re- 
freshed the parched lips of Luther when he re- 
turned from hours of lecturing and preachings for 
it must be remembered that Luther preached more 
than once per week^ and his sermon was more than 
twenty minutes long. Besides Luther's lectures 
in the University^ he often preached once and 
twice per day in the church for days in succession. 
The original pulpit from the Town Church where 
Luther preached^ and the old sand clock have been 
brought to the Museum and are exhibited together^ 
for it seems that a clock was as necessary an at- 
tachment to a pulpit in those days as in modern 
times. There is also in his study the double chairs 
where Luther is said to have spent so many mo- 
ments with his beloved wife Catherine Von Bora. 
Now I will venture that most of this audience 
never knew Luther was married before^ because I 
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will tell you^ I know I never did know it until I 
went into this museum. It was not my fault. 
The fact is we simply never heard any mention 
made of Mrs. Martin Luther. She lived in a day 
when women stayed at home and mended their 
husband's socks and were satisfied. In a glass 
case is some needle work done by the hands of 
Mrs. Luther. In the Museum at Leipsic is a very 
fine picture of Luther, his wife and his five chil- 
dren. It is a nice little family group of Luther 
sitting at the table in these plain rooms, with a 
musical instrument in his hands his wife sitting on 
the other side of the table, and the children stand- 
ing near by with their eyes upon the father and 
mother. Until seeing this picture I didn't know 
that Luther had any children. Did you? It's a 
good thing to confess our ignorance occasionally, — 
it brings us all down to a common equal. In other 
rooms are a number of modem paintings of his- 
torical events in Reformation times, such as 
Charles V. at the grave of Luther, the diet of 
Worms, the translation of the Bible, Luther's be- 
trothal, and Luther fixing his Thesis on the door 
of the church. Luther's library together with a 
large number of other famous editions of books of 
the reformation period make a very interesting col- 
lection. In a glass case are preserved Luther's 
early translations of the Bible in his own hand 
writing. For the benefit of the folks I might add 
that we saw Luther's engagement ring, for accord- 
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ing to German custom^ the man wears a ring as well 
as a woman. But I think that every man has to 
buy his own ring. That is why the custom has 
never found favor in America. 

Just a few doors from Luther's house is the old 
home of Philip Melanchthon. When I saw his old 
death bed I couldn't help touching it and thinking 
of the time when Luther knelt down by the side of 
it and begged his faithful Melanchthon not to die 
because he could not spare him. Luther did not 
know that the weak body of his gentle friend^ 
Melanchthon^ was going to rally and last longer 
than his own vigorous and powerful frame. Out 
in the back yard under a large tree is an old rock 
table bearing the name Melanchthon^ which was in- 
scribed by himself under date of 1551. Here upon 
this crumbling rock desk^ under the shade of this 
old tree^ worked Luther and Melanchthon at the 
translation of the Bible. 

A few feet from Melanchthon's house stands the 
old Wittenberg University which is now used as 
barracks for soldiers. The University of Witten- 
berg by reason of its famous professors^ was in 
Luther's day one of the first Universities in Ger- 
many. In 1817 the University of Wittenberg was 
incorporated with the University of Halle^ a Uni- 
versity which is now regarded as one of the first 
in Germany and perhaps the best for students of 
theology. 
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As the church bells were now ringing we went 
first to the church where Luther nailed his Thesis. 
Here I must confess another bit of ignorance. I 
supposed this church would be a small^ dilapi- 
dated old building of inferior finish on both inside 
and out^ instead here stands a great massive build- 
ing of stone with two high round towers^ more like 
a cathedral than a church. The outside bears the 
marks of time^ but the inside is of most costly and 
elaborate finish. In 1892 the interior was last re- 
stored and at that time the Emperor of Germany 
and many representatives of royalty were present 
at its celebration. There are nine colossal statues 
of reformers by famous sculptors^ Luther and 
Melanchthon occupying the chief places; also 
twenty-two medallions of friends and protectors 
of the Reformation. The altar is elegantly ar- 
ranged with a figure of Christ in the center. It 
was indeed a pretty view to stand in this beauti- 
ful churchy with the sun shining through the richly 
stained windows and behold the wonderful trans- 
formation that has taken place in this historical 
old church. The wooden doors to which Luther 
nailed his 95th Thesis were burned in 1760, dur- 
ing the war with Austria, but in 1858 Emperor 
Frederick William IV. replaced them by double 
iron doors, bearing the original text of the thesis. 
One could easily fancy the defiant Luther stand- 
ing before this doorway and nailing to its doors 
those immortal words which were to be read by not 
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only those who passed by this church, but by the 
whole Christian world. A short distance from the 
church is where Luther burned the Pope's bulL 
It is at the edge of the town, under a great mas- 
sive oak tree, which still lives to tell the story of 
the brave deed done under its branches nearly four 
hundred years ago. 

An iron fence surrounds the old tree, and upon 
its trunk is the metallic German inscription, "Dr. 
Martin Luther verbrannte an dieser Staate am le 
Dec, 1520, die Papstilche Bannbulle." In this 
day of religious liberty and human freedom it 
would be no extraordinary deed to burn a Pope's 
bull of excommunication and to nail propositions 
denying his infallibility to church doors. But when 
we think of Luther's day when such acts meant 
social disgrace, physical torture, and even death, 
we cannot be too grateful to the heroic Luther who 
struck the first successful blow for religious free- 
dom. It had been but a short time since the brave 
John Huss had been burned at the stake for sim- 
ilar declarations, and friends were urging Luther 
to forego his vigorous and defiant opposition, but 
Luther listened to nothing but the Divine voice of 
truth within him, and, thanks to the brave friends 
of his time, he lived to see the precious fruits of 
his labors. Well may the little town of Witten-\ 
berg preserve the earthly relics of the sainted re- | 
former, and cherish his memory in their hearts for / 
the world never had a better, braver, nobler friend 
than Martin Luther — ^the greatest German of- 
them all. 
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THE World's Fair is the great rubber-neck 
show of the Twentieth century. People 
were never before wise enough to produce 
one and they are too wise now to pro- 
duce another. The sweat of the world's brow has 
been boiled down and its essence is the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition of 1904. Labor cannot sweat 
so soon again. Nor is it desirable. Let the wis- 
dom soak in on those who have seen it that it may 
manifest itself again in the ages to come. The 
Fair is the great modern Tower of Babel and as 
it crumbles to earth the people of the nations will 
return to their homes and tell of the wonders of 
the great American show. 

A large body of land lay on the Western Conti- 
nent. The Indians had it. The French claimed 
it. The Americans wanted it. We bought it, not 
because we couldn't have taken it, but we wanted 
no trouble, for those were days when we wished to 
appear well in the eyes of other nations. Origin- 
ally our great America was the place that the op- 
pressed of the earth dreamed about by night and 
thought about by day. Then it was the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. Now, we are 
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the home of the grafter and the land of the 
boodler. We can press down on the brow of labor a 
little quicker and slicker than any people in the 
world. We still have the land for the oppressed 
for our country is so big that we can oppress so 
many of them. So come on^ all ye toilers of the 
earthy and you will always find in America a man 
who can work up the sweat of the other man's brow. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was hard up. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was flush. The trade was made and the 
territory was ours. We didn't know what we had 
for many years but when we found out we cele- 
brated from Eureka to a fare-you-well. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition was con- 
ceived, possibly by some sucker, but wise men 
seized the plan and brought to pass the wonderful 
works of the World's Fair at St. Louis. A master 
hand was found to guide it. David R. Francis 
came to it as a labor of love, a job without a price, 
taking his pay in beautiful inside wisdom, and 
stocks in this and that and the other thing. The 
Governor always got what he went after. He was 
a dealer in grain and there learned to handle 
money with the scoop shovel. No mistake was made 
in putting David R. Francis at the head of the 
great World's Fair. A man of less nerve would 
have stumbled at the doorstep of King Edward's 
castle, and stuttered in the Kaiser's face. But 
David R. put his title on a paste board card and 
poked it under the noses of the rulers of the world 
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and told them to listen while he said^ "Uncle Sam 
is going to have a show. If you have got anything 
worth looking at trot it out. St. Louis is the place 
and you do business through me." Everybody 
tumbled. All we had to do was to fix a place for 
them at so much per. 

Then the button was touched — ^also the pockets 
of the American people. Months ahead people 
thought^ talked and dreamed of it. Eggs were 
saved. Money was laid away. Clothes were de- 
nied. Visits called off, and the children run bare- 
foot. The people were going to the Fair. Show 
an American the world in a nut shell when fifty 
cents cracks the shell and he is there with the piece 
of coin. 

All roads led to the World's Fair. The people "", 
came and the people went, but the crowd went on 
forever. They were a seething mass of bees hunt- 
ing honey, and not knowing when they found it. 
Honey flowers were everywhere and few there were 
who found them but the bulk were bumble bees that 
took their ball of dirt and rolled it along the Pike. 
Drones there were who rode about in a sort of 
cross between a wheelbarrow and a baby buggy 
with spectacles on made of dollars with looking- 
glasses on the eye side. They got but little honey 
and saw as doth a mule with a blind bridle. Kings 
and queens there were whose footsteps followed 
the fragrance of the flowers, and whose combs were 
filled with choicest sweets. But the drove were 
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drawn wherever they could smell a cent. When \ 
water falls on a duck's back and goes not in it is / 
not the fault of the water but of the duck's back. / 
When you pour into a jug with a little hole more 
runs out than in. Some jugs fill by absorption 
through their pores but most of them must be filled j 
with a funnel. Everything was there and each man / 
got what he went after, according to the vessel he / 
had to get it in. > 

Expositions are man's a, b, c's — ^his letters — ^and 
they are God's punctuation marks. Expositions are 
the accumulated thought of the ages on wheels. 
Men think and men pray, and God hears and drops 
the key to him who can best unlock His law. The 
pages of the book of nature are opening, one by 
one, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be. 

The greatest mystery and wonder of the age is 
Electricity. I sat me down in the Electrical build- 
ing and thought. Electricity, which was once 
thought to be good only for peeling the bark off 
of trees, was now the wheelhorse of the universe, 
^nd turning the countless wheels of human toil. 
/When God made man He said that it was not good 
for him to be alone and He gave him a woman, but 
the woman could not communicate fast enough and 
He let us have Electricity. 

Electricity, what is it, where is it, and how does 
it do? Electricity is power on fire. Take electric- 
ity out of the world and we would be in the dark 
waiting for news to happen before we could read it. 
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No, no, we can't spare electricity. We need it in 
our business. We see by it. We talk by it. We lis- 
ten to music by it. We ride by it, and can die by it. 
The problem of the future is to attach electricity to 
every man's business so that he needs only press 
the button. I have thought of this great question as 
I lay in bed of mornings down on the farm. I 
would have electricity all over the place, and the 
head of my bed would be my switch board. In the 
morning then when the birds sing and the roosters 
crow I would press the button that would start the 
kitchen fire. Then I would press a button that 
would wake up my wife, and raise her gently out of 
bed. Then the little button that would hush the 
baby. Another that would electrocute a chicken 
and blow his feathers off. Then a button that 
would pour ginger on the hired man. Another that 
would milk the cows and start the plows. Then 
for the button that would bring on the automobile. 
When we get these things the farmers will be sat- 
isfied to stay in the country and not till then. 

Next comes Transportation. If you want to see 
progress on wheels go into the Transportation 
Building. Originally when man wanted to go he 
walked and when he struck a stream he swam. 
When he struck an ocean he stayed at home, and he 
was just as happy as the man on the steamer and 
the man in the Pullman. The man who walks is 
healthy, and the man who rides is lazy, and gener- 
ally sick. God made legs and man made wheels. 
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The problem of the future in transportation is to 
get there on railroad time without being smashed-up 
short of your destination. What we need is 
double tracks all over the nation and Uncle Sam the 
engineer and conductor. We won't let individuals 
and corporations carry our letters and papers but 
we turn our bodies over to railroad companies and 
tell them to crack loose^ smash us up^ and make as 
much money out of us as they can. It's a beautiful 
theory to reserve the right to regulate railroads but 
it is a hard proposition when they have enough law 
makers padded with passes and boodle to prevent it. 
So ran my reflections in the Trans- 
portation Building. Public ownership of pt 
lie utilities — ^that is the question. When a thing 
belongs to a man he ought to have possession 
of it. The day is coming when cities will j 
operate their street railways and own their j 
water and light supply. The great American - 
continent will be knit with a network of rail- ': 
roads and steamship lines owned and operated i 
by the national government. Does this scare you? i 
Too much power in the hands of the government^ > 
say you. Is it? Who is the government — ^what is ' 
it — and where is it? We are the government^ and/ 
when we get sense enough in our heads we can rui^' 
it. Yes, the day is coming when every post-officd 
will have a telegraph office in it, and telegrams wilp 
flow at five cents each by drop letter. Yes, the Jay 
is coming when the people will cut their eyeteeth 
and chew up the hogs that are rooting up the earth 
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for worms to catch more suckers. The American 
people are slow to anger but death on rats when at 
last aroused. The world is moving and we must 
move. We are hurled by electricity, pulled by 
steam and carried by the monsters of the ocean. 
But we are babes in the cradle of economics. 
Afraid of ourselves, we are lulled to sleep by the 
toilers in the night. Voices in the wilderness will 
come. A Moses will appear — ^the rock will be/ 
struck — ^the waters will flow — ^and the people will/ 
drink and praise God again for the land of th^ 
free. ../ 

The Varied Industries Building is business 
housed. Here is the commercial instinct on exhibi- 
tion. 

When man fell out of the Garden of Eden he 

lost his leaves. He at once loaded for bear and 

skinned him. He has been taking everything in 

sight since. Having lost his taste for fruit he took 

his club and went after the beasts and began to 

scratch the earth. From the full man he fell to 

the empty man. To get full again has been the 

business of men. The ox can go out and eat his 

grass and drink at the brook and then lie down in 

the shade and be satisfied, but man may eat and 

drink, and clothe himself in silks and satins, and 

live in palaces of marble and gold, and yet not be 

satisfied. Man cannot live by bread alone. He 

must have nourishment for the body, raiment for 

the hide, and food for the soul. The struggle to 
1 
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satisfy these wants is the story of man. He be- 
gan the journey naked and in the woods and he 
halts for a moment at the great World's Fair only 
to see that there is more beyond. Whatever is not 
in the Varied Industries Building is in the brain of 
some dreamer^ whose dream in the fullness of 
will come true. For every human want there are 
thousands of human beings toiling to satisfy it. 
The luxuries of to-day are the necessities of to-^ 
morrow — as we go marching on. 

From Varied Industries I went to the Agricul- 
tural Building. Farming is my specialty. You 
know where to find a man when he is on the farm 
— ^he is in the country. There are two classes of ) 
people in the world — ^those who work the earth- 
and those who work the people. One half of t&e 
people till the soil and the other half wait for the 
crop. The farmers produce and the cities scrap 
for the production. 

The first farmer scratched the earth with a sticklX 
He pitched his tent where the sun went down. .' 
He moved his goods on the back of his wife and^' 
raised his children as he went along. He wore na 
suspenders and few breeches and took a bath only^' 
agjie crossed a stream. 
/ His fruit grew wild and the wind sowed his seed. 
; He cut his grain with a pocket knife and pulled 
up his com by the roots. He threshed his grain 
between his toes and ground his com with his 
heels. 
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But behold him now. No hayseed in his hair 
and he goes barefoot no longer. I saw him in the 
Agricultural Building walking the floor with patent 
leathers on^ also a white collar^ and pointing with a 
cane to the machinery that he uses on his farm. 
He stopped at a desk and wired to his farm to ship 
his cattle to market. On he went looking at the 
great agricultural exhibits^ only stopping now and 
then to take a chew of tobacco. Here was machin- 
ery for everything needed in the growing and har- 
vesting of crops. Here were grain and food stuffs 
adapted for every dime. Man need only mount 
his machine^ raise his umbrella^ and start the 
wheels. 

The modem farmer is a gentleman and don't 
know it. God raises his crop for him if he will 
stay at home and keep the weeds out. He needs 
to move to town no more — ^he can move the town 
out to him. Uncle Sam puts his mail in his hands 
and he can have a telephone on his bedstead or ii^ 
his bam if he wishes. 

Farming is the noblest calling. Originally all 
men were farmers but some got tired and moved to 
town. Now they are tired of town and some of 
them hungry and they are coming back to the 
country. Come on — ^there is room for all. Find 
a little piece of God's dirt. Wait for the spring 
time and then join hands with nature and prome- 
nade all. It is so easy. A little sun^ a little loose^ 
soil, a little grain, a little rain, and a little pain—y' 
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not much — ^and your work is over. With this rich 
old earth and with all of this magnificent modem 
machinery^ hard times should never come^ and un- 
less stealing goes out of style no man need ever 
starve. 

Horticulture is the flower garden of the agricul- 
turist^ and only he of delicate touch should enter. 
Trees have soft feelings and must be treated with 
patience and tenderness. A mean man never 
planted a tree and gathered any fruit from its 
branches. He may dig a hole and fast the root 
but without love it cannot grow. A grain of com 
may fall into the ground and mature an ear but the 
seeds of the fruits on the plate were planted b y^ 
intelligence and raised with greatest care. All A 
honor to the man who loves the blossoms^ and trims ! 
the trees^ and beautifies the earth with flowers and / 
fruits, the great medicines of God for soul and / 
body. The man who loves flowers will love his\ 
f ellowman, and also his sister lady. The man who \ 
loves his orchard and feeds his children on its I 
fruit will never have sons who want to go to war, ) 
or play football. ^ 

Horticulture is the Garden of Eden scattered. 
The Horticultural Building of the great World's 
Fair was a basket of fruit, beautiful and delicious, 
collected from this garden and held before the 
eyes for a moment to make the mouth water, and 
to call more men to work in God's juicy vineyard. 
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When I left the agricultural building I could 
not help thinking that when they had all of the 
truck out of it what a fine sheep bam it would 
make. A man could feed fifty thousand sheep in 
it, if he could buy the sheep. But it's the old trou- 
ble — ^it belongs to somebody else. And this re- 
minds me — one reason I didn't enjoy the Fair any 
more than I did was that I didn't own any of it. 
Half of what they had was nailed down and what 
was loose they were watching. 

The Government Building was a worthy exhibit. 
Uncle Sam is always there with the goods. He 
brought his fish and his forests, his pistols and his 
guns, his ships and his soldiers. His big stick was 
there. He also had his animals, skinned, stuffed, 
and alive. He brought his history along and 
showed the books of his business. 

Originally Uncle Sam was a big policeman whose 
only business was to keep the peace. Bye and bye 
he took up with the boys and helped some out and 
sent the others west. Now he goes cahoot with 
the man of the biggest scheme. To some he gives 
the paternal smile and to others he says "I don't 
know you." Some day Uncle Sam will join the 
Church and shake his companions on the outside. 
He will then wear his own breeches and keep other 
people's hands out of his pockets. 

American Art is coming. Soon it will be an- 
cient and have a reputation. Americans have been 
too busy to paint pictures. There has been more 
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money in chiseling stx)ne than carving marble. 
Europeans take to Art. Americans take after the 
real thing. An American would not give a sheep 
for the picture of a sheep. To an American a 
great picture is a genius out of a job. As a general 
thing the man who owns a farm never paints it. 
The true artist has no earthly goods. He goes 
where the spirit says move. We must have musi- 
cians and artists^ and if we can't raise them we 
must buy them. At last artists are working in 
America. Soon we will be shipping pictures to 
Europe. The Liberal Arts Building was good — ^it 
would have been a credit to the dagoes. 

The States had buildings and foreign lands had 
buildings — ^in fact, there are buildings to bum at 
the World's Fair. Every trade and every art had a 
building. Everjiihing and everybody was there. 
It was too big to see and there was too much of it 
to describe. For once the American found some- 
thing that he couldn't do. 

Expositions may be milestones along the path- ', 
way of human progress, but they are also stopovers j 
for fakirs, and side tracks for suckers. Things ^ 
material and things mechanical are interesting but 
man himself is tiie great exhibit. The World's 
Fair was but a looking glass that humanity might 
see itself. It was man taking his picture. 

All men are brothers — ^when you read about it. 
But when you bump up against them, some are 
Chinese, some Japanese, some Hindoos, some Hoo- 
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doos^ some Igorrotes — and some Negroes. Grand- 
pa Adam wouldn't know his children. Are all men 
brothers.^ Yes, but you don't want to hug them. 
We believe in equal rights — ^that is to say — ^we will 
drink the same kind of water but not out of the 
same jug. We will all sleep at nighttime but not 
in the same bed. Coons can come to the same show 
but they must get up high where the air rises. 
We worship the same God but we want the seate 
separated. Humanity is one from God's point of/ 
view, but man sees himself only and those iike himj 
All others are descendants of Ham. Every animsd 
thinks he is it. The hog thinks that man was made 
to feed him rorn. The goose thinks that woman was 
made to drive him to grass. The sheep thinks that 
man shears him to keep him cool. 'Man thinks that 
all animals were made to eat. Half the people 
think the others were made to bring them wood and 
water. There are two main classes of people in 
the world, white folks, and other folks. If you 
are white and take a bath regularly you belong to 
the superior class. If you are shady, tan, or black, 
you belong below. But all are parts of the stu- 
pendous whole. God needs some to grease the 
wheels, and some to make the grease. Some to push 
and some to pull, some to ride and some to guide. 
The higher the seat the less the space — ^the room is 
all below. That race is highest whose knowledgis^ 
is greatest, whose principles of right and justice/ 
are best, and whose love is nearest God's. ^>^ 
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The races of the earth were at the Fair. Some 
came to see and some came to show. Americans 
cannot run a Midway or Pike alone. We must have 
him of oriental face. Was there ever a show like 
the Pike? Some were good and some bad but the 
price was all the same. 

There was Jim Key, the educated horse. He 
could cipher and read^ keep school and run a post 
office. He was a real horse^ a horse that eats hay^ 
and he didn't work with a trigger. But neverthe- 
less I am shaky on Jim. The figuring was all done 
in the negro's head and the puzzle was how it got 
from his to the horse's head. You couldn't see the 
sign but the horse was always there with the trick. 
You can put it down that if Jim Key was as smart 
as they say he is^ he would not be doing business 
for a negro at the Fair. 

Across the way was Hagenbeck's Trained An- 
imals. Here was science in a side show. Every 
animal was on to his job. Think of an Arkansas 
pig worth about four cents per pound that could 
walk a rope and push a baby buggy. When a hog 
can be taught table manners there is hope for 
everybody. 

We saw the Baby Incubator. The Incubators 
are not for hatching babies by the dozen^ but for 
people bom ahead of their time. It was a great 
institution^ half science and half show. 
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Hale's Firefighters was real and good. They 
put out eveiy fire that they started and did what 
they said they could do. 

They shot the Chutes, they hugged on the scenic 
railway and they rode the merry-go-round. They 
bit at every bait and dropped their wad at the 
great fakir hole^ the Pike 

The great World's Fair is over and back to earth 
we come. My space is up. My book is done. 
Dear Reader^ Good-bye. 

/ Be good and wise, sincere and true, 
' Between the lines I preach to you, 
\,The simple life is the life for you. 

REUBEN. 
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